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PREFACE 


Peace! Freedom! Hate! Violence! These words are on the lips and in 
the minds of people the world over, and they are probably reflected 
in the feelings, attitudes, and values of high school students. How 
are these concepts related to teaching high school students to read 
better? Reading at all levels and in all subjects must be taught so as 
to enable the student to acquire information, to evaluate the written 
word, and to arrive at conclusions. The purpose of this book is to 
present to teachers in training and in service the tools that will assist 
them in helping students to read better. 

Textbooks on the teaching of reading tend to deal in some de- 
tail with the word-perception and comprehension facets of the total 
reading process. To a large extent, however, only a passing mention 
is made of the other two facets—perhaps the most significant in the 
reading process—reaction and integration. It is true that the high 
school student must be able to recognize words and to comprehend 
meanings in any given context; but the teaching of reading must not 
end there. Word perception and comprehension are only the begin- 
ning points. 

This volume, then, is unique in that equal emphasis is given to 
all four aspects of the total reading process. The text, consequently, 
will give teachers an over-all view of the total reading process, and 
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also will serve as a concise handbook of ready reference for the teacher 
who wishes background information, diagnostic materials, and skill- 
building exercises. 

Christopher Morley, in Parnassus on Wheels, wrote, “When 
you sell a man a book you don’t sell him just twelve ounces of paper 
and ink and glue—you sell him a whole new life.” + With hatred and 
violence being manifested in the world, it is time for each high school 
teacher to appraise the new life he is “selling” his students through 
the medium of literature. In so doing, the teacher must evaluate each 
phase of the reading process as it relates to the individual student. 
Moreover, each teacher needs to analyze daily (1) what the student 
is doing in reading (word-perception and comprehension skills); (2) 
what reading is doing to the student (reaction); and (3) what read- 
ing is doing for the student Cintegration). Such concern on the part 
of the teacher will help the student develop an intellectual basis for 
his feelings, attitudes, and values. The raw material for this kind of 
teaching include basic reading series, literary works, current events, 
and content-area textbooks. 

This volume relies heavily on techniques that involve the stu- 
dent in discussions of how others have solved the problem at hand; his 
reaction to their solution; and how he might solve a similar problem. 
Emphasis is given also to techniques for teaching pupils to discrimi- 
nate between behavior based upon bias and opinions, and behavior 
based upon facts and careful reasoning. Through intelligent inquiry, 
the student actually experiences freedom of thought and freedom of 
the intellect in a democratic society. 


The chapters deal with the total reading process and the tech- 
niques for teaching the high school student to read better. 

In Chapter 1 the authors discuss—as a foundation for the 
teaching process—the problems and motivations of the adolescent 
student. 

In Chapter 2 the four essential aspects of a reading program— 
designed to meet the learning needs of all students—are outlined. The 
writers also present the requirements needed to develop an all-school 
reading program that will be supported by faculty, students, and 
parents. 

In Chapter 3 the authors present an effective method of devel- 
oping word-perception skills. They further substantiate their approach 
with techniques and suggestions applicable to every teacher. 


*From Parnassus on Wheels by Christopher Morley. Copyright 1917, 1945 by 
Christopher Morley. Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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In Chapter 4 the skills needed for literal and inferential com- 
prehension are identified. And the importance of promoting compre- 
hension skills is discussed. 

Chapter 5 will give the teacher an insight into the teaching of 
skills related to critical and emotional reaction. Here, emphasis is 
placed upon better readers making better thinkers. 

In Chapter 6 the last aspect of the total reading process—in- 
tegration—is evaluated. The writers outline specific procedures to 
assist the student in developing the ability to integrate reading ex- 
periences into his total personality. 

In Chapter 7 the authors equate the degree of learning to the 
effectiveness of reading instruction. Techniques to teach students to 
read proficiently in content areas are listed. And special attention is 
given also to methods for teaching students how to study. 

In Chapter 8 the writers highlight the purpose and importance 
of evaluation. No program of instruction can be better than the pro- 
cedures used for evaluation. This chapter suggests what to evaluate; 
how to evaluate; and what to do with the findings. 

Appendixes 1 to 7 will serve as a handy reference for the busy 
teacher. Contained in the appendixes are various diagnostic materials, 
skill-building exercises, dictionary of teaching aids, glossary of terms, 


and selected bibliography. 


No greater contribution can be made by any teacher to the in- 
tellectual development of high school students than the teaching of 
effective word perception, accurate comprehension, critical reaction, 
and mature integration. It is to the total reading process that this 
volume is dedicated. 

The authors are indebted to those college teachers whose in- 
sistence and encouragement provided the stimuli for this book. 

Grateful acknowledgment is extended to Van and Esther K. 
Foxe for their careful reading of the manuscript, and appreciation is 
expressed to Mrs. Mary L. Theofield for permission to use her sub- 
jective inventory. 

Thanks are given to the publishers and authors who gave us 
permission to quote their works. 


W. J. M. 
V, k 


J. 
.D.M 


January 1965 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The High School Student 
What Needs? 


The ultimate aim of this volume—helping the high school student 
to read better—will be achieved only if every high school teacher 
becomes involved. This means every teacher, regardless of subject, 
area of specialization, qualifications, or limitations. Any sincere 
teacher can teach his students to read better; he must know the sub- 
ject, the student, and the technique in order to effect the total reading 
process. 


KEEPING INFORMED ON STUDENT NEEDS 


It is essential for the teacher to know the student both as an individual 
and as a member of his peer group. This knowledge enables the 
teacher to identify with the student to the end that learning be- 
comes effective. In so doing, the teacher should know who the student 
is, what his problems are, and what reading can accomplish for him. 

At the beginning of the semester and at numerous times during 
the year, the teacher should study the cumulative records, consult 
with the guidance counselor, and talk with former teachers and 
others to acquire background information about each student. In his 
record book, the teacher should summarize the findings about each 
one. Among other things, such a record should include data from 
(1) standardized and other reading and achievement tests denoting 
grade placement and percentile rank, (2) capacity tests, (3) psycho- 
logical tests, (4) health records, (5) attendance records, (6) case 
histories, (7) report cards, and (8) interest inventories. 
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The teacher should continually evaluate the data in terms of con- 
sistency and relevancy. Was the score higher on the verbal or non- 
verbal part of the intelligence tests? These data should indicate 
which techniques will most help the student to read better. After 
recording the findings and making numerous tentative hypotheses 
about each student, the teacher should reflect upon what is known 
about the growth and development of high school students, 
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Changes and growth of the mind. Intellectually, the adolescent 
goes through periods of reduced attention span. He is not always in- 
terested in topics the teacher thinks should hold his attention. He has 
intense, short-lived interests in many things. At times he appears to 
be moody, with a strong desire for privacy and for a chance to work 
out some of his own problems in his own way with a minimum of 
adult interference. He also may be extremely sensitive about his 
changing physical appearance. Inconsistencies in behavior may be 
evident as he tries not only to please adults but also to acquire his 
own identity. In this search for direction and security, the adolescent 
neither feels a part of the adult world nor wants to be a part of the 
children’s world. 

The high school years represent a time of inner conflict, urgent 
drives, and important decisions for a young person. In these few 
years, the student passes from childhood to adult life. The demands 
of the culture and the processes of growth and development have 
their impact upon him. It is during these years that, as an individual, 
he (1) works on his philosophy of life; (2) makes decisions concern- 
ing his life’s vocation; (3) strives for security, adequacy, and a sense 
of belonging; (4) seeks greater independence; (5) attempts to under- 
stand himself physically, socially, mentally, spiritually, and emo- 
tionally; and (6) learns how to use his leisure time to best advantage. 
He is confronted with making countless decisions such as the fol- 
lowing: 


. Who am I? 
. What is good, true, just, and fair? 
What is happiness and how is it attained? 
. What are my assets and liabilities? 
How can J attain self-realization? 
How can I decide upon my life’s vocation? How can I make a 
living? 
7. How can my command of the fundamentals of education help me 
attain economic efficiency? Is a college education necessary? 
8. On what basis should I accept people of other color, race, and 
creed? 
9. What is love? How can I give and receive it? 
10. How do I select a mate? 
11. How can I live in harmony with others? 
12. How can I be popular? 
13. Can cheating or any other form of dishonesty be justified under 
any circumstances? 
14. How can I intelligently agree and disagree with others and re- 
main a worthy member of my family and social group? 
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15. How can I become a positive, purposeful, productive, participating 
citizen? 
16. What is personal independence in a world of interdependence? 


17. How may my health be affected through indulgence in popular 
vices? 


18. How can I be physically fit? 
19. What should I practice concerning sex morality? 
20. How can I arrive at greater self-understanding? 


21. How can I have fun and.make profitable use of my leisure time? 
22. How can I make a real life for myself? 


These questions indicate onl 
lems faced by the adolescent individual 


; growing up—another step on the road to maturity, 
self-sufficiency, and self-realization. 


It is against this complex, intricate Process of growing up that 
the teacher must be able to 
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CHAPTER TWO 


An Effective 


Reading Program 
What Involved and Why Needed? 


MODERN NEEDS FOR READING SKILLS 


With the overwhelming increase of printed matter in the last century, 
one could not possibly read in a lifetime the amount of material now 
published in a single day. Nor can one read fast enough to keep 
abreast of the rapid technological and scientific advances of today, 
which move at such speeds that books not yet published are already 
outmoded. Advances of recent years in another field, that of psychiatry 
and psychology, have caused an extroverted people to explore their 
inner emotions and motives in search of peace of mind. Emphasis on 
educational as well as intellectual measurement has made adolescents 
and adults aware of the importance of learning about individuals and 
the ways in which they differ. Internal and external pressures 
brought about by these major fields of progress in modern life have 
made popular—notably among some prominent individuals in the 
public eye—a sort of “escape” reading, the enjoyment of a “who- 
done-it” which offers temporary release from the stresses of the rapid 
pace in which men find themselves enmeshed. There are many ways 
in which the individual must keep himself informed and up to date, 
a task not to be accomplished by the consumption of printed mate- 
rial in quantity alone. The reader, if he is to be able to deal with the 
future, while in his high school years must develop the skills of 
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perceiving relationships between facts, of assimilating information 


from widely diverse sources, and of weighing the merits of various 
forms of literature. 


THE READING PROGRAM 


Studies have shown that the student whose reading instruction was 
terminated at the end of elementary school was no better reader at 
the end of senior high school than he was when he entered high 
school. Wide reading alone will not necessarily result in reading im- 
provement. The student who reads widely and concentrates on a 
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tunities for the student to integrate these vicarious experiences into 
his total personality. 

2. The program provides for the integration of reading with the 
other skills of communication: listening, speaking, and writing, 
Growth in one area of language arts usually results in growth in the 
other three areas, but the relationship is by no means a point-to-point 
one. It behooves the conscientious teacher to provide for the clarifica- 
tion of the interdependence of these areas of communication skills so 
that the student will make maximum progress in each. Elements of 
English must be so integrated in the classroom schedule that the 
student will utilize his reading experiences in forming his thinking, 
his speaking, his listening, his writing, and his actions. 

3. To accomplish desirable goals, the program coordinates read- 
ing with other forms of experience. Meaning is acquired through 
experiences, both direct and vicarious. Whereas reading is probably 
the primary means by which the student acquires meaning, it is not 
always the most efficient means. Other forms of learning facilitate 
the reading process, The student who has had no concrete experience 
with an abstract concept may derive meaning through direct expe- 
rience. He may also derive a different kind of meaning through com- 
pletely vicarious means. The kind of meaning he gains will be deter- 
mined by the kind of experience to which he is exposed, spreading 
over a continuum, graphically portrayed in the table. 


Direct Simulated Exp. TV (Seeing Movies Movies _Stereopticon 
Experience Play Activity and Hearing) (Sound) — 


Film Still Verbal Reading Reading 
Strip Pictures Explanation (Oral) (Silent) 


As one moves along the continuum from a direct experience to a 
silent-reading experience, he is required to become increasingly adept 
at thinking in the abstract. The alert teacher will utilize the other 
forms of experience to make more meaningful the reading experience 
and conversely will develop reading skills to the degree that other 
experiences will be further enhanced by reading. 

4. At any given level, the reading instruction is an integral part 
of a broad reading program which extends from kindergarten through 
senior high school. Guidance in reading permeates the entire frame- 
work of the school program at all times. Adequate reading materials; 
supplies; and physical, psychological, and social conditions are main- 
tained to insure continuous improvement in reading. Cumulative 
records are kept and made a permanent part of the student’s records 
which accompany him from grade to grade. The program increases 
gradually in difficulty from year to year, in harmony with the individ- 
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ual’s needs and capacities. Reading needs in the content area are met 
as they arise. 


5. The program provides differentiated instruction and flexible 
standards as a means of meeting the individual needs of the student. 
In order to provide reading experiences to meet the specific needs of 
each student, the administrator makes possible flexibility in grouping. 
Each student must have the right book at the right time if he is to 
attain his full potential in reading. William S. Gray suggested the 
following types of programs for different students: 


Needlessly retarded readers, 
far below the level of thei 
handicaps, should have int 
specific needs, preferably d 


Handicapped readers, 
speech development, li 
emotional disorders, 
grouped together i 
fifteen students, 


Mentally retarded or slow learners are most effectively helped 
in language arts classes adjusted to their respective levels of 
advancement and rates of learning. 


Superior students, in tegular classes, should be challenged by 
differentiated assignments, 


comprising those students who read 
r ability and have no recognizable 
ensive instruction adjusted to their 
uring first-semester English. 


those who have retarded language and 
mited backgrounds of experience, serious 
and disturbing parental relations, should be 
n special English classes limited to ten or 


Students of average ability, making normal Progress in reading, 
should continue to receive reading instruction with regular 
classes, 1 


minimized. are eliminated or 
7. The program makes provision for continuous eidhinn ia 
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the light of quantity and quality of free reading, application of skills 
in all content areas, student interests and attitudes, and personal and 
social growth of the student. Standardized tests, informal tests, check 
lists, personal interviews, student inventories, and student comments 
should be used in the evaluation. Gradual revision should be made 
continuously in order to make the program fit the needs of the student. 

8. The program permeates the whole school and is heartily 
endorsed by the entire faculty. It is cooperatively planned by the 
faculty to insure that all skills are developed and none is overstressed 
at the expense of others. So that the work each teacher does with the 
student will fit into the over-all program, he must be cognizant of the 
skills that have been developed previously and those that will be 
developed later. Cooperative planning and execution by all faculty 
members will do much to insure the success of the reading program. 


Bearing in mind the foregoing suggestions for an effective pro- 
gram, individual school systems should work within the framework 
of the resources available to develop a program that will be practical 
for their students, This chapter has presented criteria and suggestions 
for the evolving of an all-school program that will be supported by 


faculty, students, and parents. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Word Perception 
How Developed? 


Throughout the ages, the skills involved in perceiving words have 
been of primary concern to teachers of reading. Many panaceas for 
Preventing difficulties in word perception have been advocated. Not 
thoroughly convinced that they have been doing an effective job of 
helping the student to develop independence in perceiving words, 
teachers have accepted methods and procedures as valid without scru- 
tiny. Unfortunately, none of these miraculous methods has borne the 
test of time. Many conscientious teachers are still insecure in their 
feelings concerning an effective method of developing efficient word 


perception, and they do not provide Opportunities for the student to 
focus attention on the other elements of inte: 


rpretation—comprehen- 
sion, reaction, and integration, 
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his full potential for unlock 
knowledge, pleasure, 
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Word-form clues. These involve not only the general configura- 
tion or shape as a distinguishing characteristic of the word but also 


the following: 


1. Gross differences in words: go and Christmas 

2. Likenesses and differences: book and look 

3. Specific details such as the ing in ring, sing, and bring 

4. Known words in compound words: schoolhouse and bookcase 


Word-form clues serve the mature reader well; he does not have to 
analyze phonically or structurally words that he frequently encoun- 
ters in reading such as chicken and children. The form of the word, 
along with the context of the sentence, is often sufficient for quick 
perception. 

Exercises in using wor 
One, p. 62. 


Phonic analysis. ‘This perception clue, called phonetic analysis by 
some writers, involves the association of sound and printed symbol. 
Auditory discrimination—the ability to hear the phonic element in a 
word—should precede visual discrimination, or the ability to see the 
phonic element in a word. From a list of familiar words the student 


should be helped to generalize that (1) consonant letters may appear 
h other consonant letters and (2) a 
word. Since most consonant letters are 
vel, it is wise to present the sounds of 
the student can arrive inductively 
of the consonants and 


d-form clues will be found in Appendix 


alone or in combination wit! 
vowel is necessary to make a 
difficult to sound without a vov 
the letters in known words so that 
at his own principles governing the sounds 
vowels, 

Because the English language is n 
dent should learn that principles apply in many, but not all, cases. 
He should apply principles as aids in deciding which sound to try 
first when a new word is encountered. The student should learn first 
to attempt to get the meaning of the new word by applying both 
structural and phonic clues to sound the new word, and then to place 
the word in the sentence to see if it makes sense. If he still does not 
grasp the word, he should be expected to go to the dictionary for a 
meaning that fits into the sentence. The elementary school student 
develops consonant principles after he is proficient at auditory and 
visual discrimination and familiar with the sounds of the consonants. 
Usually the sounds of the vowels are learned after some proficiency 
has been attained in using consonant sounds. The teacher’s use of 
words illustrating the principle being learned assists the student in 
arriving at the generalization in the light of his past experiences with 


ot strictly phonetic, the stu- 
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words. Subsequently, he needs oes cara for applying the 
i i i words. 
ae ee ie student learns to make all the gen- 
clint A will need to perceive any phonetic EE Ps 
i de up of letters having the sound usually associate wit 
ee in that position. Each letter has a sound ina phonetic word. 
Unfortunately, many students reach high school without having = 
tered the phonic skills taught in the primary grades. oe p 
the secondary school teacher must know these skills to be able to help 
the student overcome his deficiencies. 
Some principles involving consonant letters are developed at the 
primary reading level. The secondary school teacher should check to 
see that the student is applying the following principles in his reading: 


1. Most consonant letters represent only one sound. 
2. A consonant blend is made up of two or three consonant letters, 


each of which retains its own sound: black and spider, cold and 
went. 


w 


A consonant digraph is made up of two consonant letters which 
represent a single sound: chicken and elephant. 

The letter c has no sound of its own, It usually takes the sound of 
s (soft) or k Chard). (When c is followed by e, i, or y, it usually 
has the soft sound; when c is followed by a, o, or u, it usually has 
the hard sound. When c is followed by a consonant, except ch, 
the digraph, it has the hard sound.) 


The letter g follows the same principles involved with the letter c. 
. Some consonant letters are silent: 


a> 


Nn 


a. When a double consonant appears in a word, the frst is 
sounded and the second is silent: bell, puppy. 
The letters b and p followed by t are silent: debt, receipt. 


The letter b following m is silent: dumb, thumb. 
The letter c followin 


. The letter g before 
not signal), 

. The letter h following a vowel is usually silent: oh, eh, ah. 

g. The letter k before n is silent: know, knot, a 

h. The letter I before d, k, or m in some words is silent: could (but 
not cold, walk (but not polka), calm (but not film). 

. The final letter n following m is usually silent: hymn (but not 
hymnal), 

j. The letter p before s, n, or t in man 


3 ; y words is silent: psalm, 
pneumonia, ptomaine (but not apt). 
k. The letter s in some words is silent: aisle, 


cao Se 


g s is sometimes silent: science, scent. 
n is usually silent; gnaw, gnome, sign (but 


m 


He 


island. 
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1]. The letter ¢ in such words as often and castle is silent. 
m. The letter w before r is usually silent: write, wrench. 
n. The letters gh in the combination ght following a vowel are 


usually silent: right, ought. 


Caution: These generalizations concerning function and struc- 


ture of the English language are not to be memorized by the student. 
Words that have silent letters in them should be examined and talked 
about so that the student develops generalizations meaningful to him. 


The vowel principles that the effective reader applies include 


the following: 


= 


w 


. The vowel letters are a, e, i, o, and u. The letters y and w are 


vowels when they take the sound of i or u or when they are part 
of a diphthong or a digraph. (As consonants, y and w always 
come at the beginning of a word or a syllable.) 


. Each vowel letter represents more than one sound. 
. When the vowel is the final letter of a short word or of an ac- 


cented syllable, the vowel usually has the long sound: go, na’tion. 
(This principle is usually called the “open syllable” principle.) 


. When the only vowel letter in a word or accented syllable is not 


at the end of the word or accented syllable, it usually represents 
the short sound: at, cap, cot’ton. (This principle is usually called 
the “closed syllable” principle.) 


. When there are two vowel letters in a word, one of which is 


final e, usually the first vowel letter is long and the final e is silent: 
mate, bite, note. (This principle is usually called the “final e” 


principle.) 


. When the vowel letter in a word or syllable is followed by r, 


the vowel is neither long nor short, but is controlled by the r. 
(Note that er, ir, and ur represent the same sound.) 


. When the letter a is followed by l or w, the sound of the a is 


neither long nor short, but has the sound of a in ball and straw. 


. A diphthong is made up of two vowel letters that represent a 


blended sound: mouse, town, boy, oil, food, foot. 


. A vowel digraph is made up of two vowel letters which represent 


one sound; usually the first vowel is long and the second is silent: 


coat, meet, pie. 


. The sound of the vowel in an unaccented syllable often is the 


schwa. This sound may be represented by any vowel letter: a in 
about, e in agent, i in pencil, o in confer, and u in circus. The 
symbol used to represent this sound phonically is the upside down 
e (a), a symbol taken from the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
(Note that the schwa sound appears only in unaccented syllables, 
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but other sounds also appear in unaccented syllables, such as short 


a in advice’ and short i or long a in the second syllable of 
ro'de o.) 


Exercises in phonics will be found in Appendix One, p. 62. 


Structural analysis. In this approach to perception the reader at- 
tacks unknown words by looking for pronunciation units or meaning 
units. Pronunciation units are syllables; meaning units are prefixes, 
root words, and suffixes. 

The simplest type of structural analysis occurs in the identifica- 
tion of a compound word that is made up of two known words joined 
together to form an unbroken word such as schoolhouse or bookcase. 
Some compound words are hyphenated (kick-off, deaf-mute) while 
others are written as two words (sea urchin, public school) without 
the hyphen. Still others are not so easily recognized as compound 
words because some change is made in the root word or words 
(shepherd, handiwork). Many graduate students still have difficulty 
with the hyphen in compound words. In the phrase, word-perception 
skills, they omit the hyphen needed to show that the two words serve 
the function of a compound adjective modifying the noun skills. 

A contraction is two or more words written as one word in 
which an apostrophe is used to indicate the omission of one or more 
letters: can’t for cannot, I’d for I would, jack-o'lantern for jack of the 
lantern. 

Inflectional changes indicate a shift in tense, number, 
case, voice, comparison, 
in the form of an endi 
within the word (ma 
inflectional chan: 
ciples: 


gender, 
person, or part of speech. The change may be 


ng added to the word Ccar—cars) or a change 
m—men). The student proficient at makin 
ges is able to recognize and utilize the following prin- 


1. Verbs ending in s or es are in the third person singular form. 
2. Nouns ending in s or es are in the plural form, 
3. The s or es following a voiced con: 
sents the voiced sound of s Cz) in 
es following an unvoiced conso 
voiced sound of s(s) in kites, 

- Regular verbs form the past te: 
ed to the root verb: cook—ci 


sonant or a vowel usually repre- 
loaves, goes, bugs, digs. The s or 
nant usually represents the un- 
likes, laps, laughs. 

nse and the 
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nounced d when it follows a voiced consonant or a vowel sound: 
jabbed, nagged, judged, pulled, jammed, fanned, starred, raised, 
loved, razed, tried, flowed, toed, stayed. 

5. Regular verbs form the present participle or gerund by adding ing 
to the root verb: cooking, pulling. Verbs ending in e form these 
variants by dropping the e before adding the ending. 

6. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel are regular in forming 
inflectional variants; words ending in y preceded by a consonant 
usually change the y to i before adding endings other than ing: 
allay—allays, allayed, allaying; ally—allies, allied, allying. 

7. Verbs ending in a single consonant form inflectional variants by 
doubling the final consonant, if the final syllable is accented, before 


adding the endings ing and ed. 


While inflected forms are made by adding endings or making 
changes within the root word, variant forms or derived forms of a 
word are made by affixing a prefix and/or a suffix to the root word. 
The student should develop the facility to recognize and make use 
of the most commonly used prefixes and suflixes. 

A prefix is a meaning unit attached to the beginning of a word 
to change its meaning. A suffix is a meaning unit attached to the end 
of a word to change its meaning. A root word (base word, or stem) 
is the word in its simplest form, which contains neither prefix, nor 
suffix, nor inflectional ending. Stauffer’ found that fifteen prefixes 
made up 82 per cent of the total number of prefixes found in the 
1930 edition of Thorndike’s The Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 
Words. These prefixes, ranging in frequency from 500 to 83, are pre- 
sented for the benefit of the teacher who wishes to concentrate on 
teaching the most frequently occurring prefixes: com (with), 500; 
te (back), 453; ad (to), 433; un (not), 378; in Cinto), 336; in (not), 
317; dis Capart), 297; ex Cout), 286; de (from), 282; en Cin), 182; 
pro Cin front of), 146; pre (before), 127; sub (Cunder), 112; be (by), 
111; ab (from), 83. à 

A prefix may have more than one meaning; a prefix may be 
spelled in more than one way depending in part upon the root to 
which it is affixed; or a prefix may be spelled in only one way but 
pronounced in more than one way. The student should first learn one 
meaning, or spelling, or pronunciation of a prefix. Later, he should de- 
velop the understanding that variations in meaning, spelling, and pro- 
nunciation occur and must be mastered. 


Russell G. Stauffer, “A Study of Prefixes in the Thorndike List,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXV (1942), 453-458. 
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The student should develop facility in analyzing derived words 
for prefix, suffix, and root as a way of getting the ee ae 
teacher should utilize exercises in forming derived wor s an 3 i 
attaching meaning to the parts of derived words. Such exercises help 
the student to arrive at the generalization that derived words are 
formed by affixing a prefix, or a suffix, or a prefix and a suffix to a 
a aes usually have multiple meanings. Thorndike? felt that 
the teaching of the most common meaning of a sufix might lead to 
confusion rather than clarification concerning the use of the suffix in 
unknown words. Osburn? found from a study of the Thorndike word 
lists that the most common suffixes were ness, y, er, ment, ive, ous, less, 
ly, and ure. 


A syllable must contain a vowel sound, or be made up of syl- 
lable 1, m, n, or r: 


funnel (fun’l), prism (priz’m), reason (réz’n), falter Cfélt’r) 


It is a pronounceable unit of a word. The open syllable ends with a 
vowel; the closed syllable ends with a consonant. In an open syllable 
which is accented, the vowel ending the syllable usually has the long 
sound; in a closed syllable which is accented, the vowel usually has 
the short sound. 

Syllabication principles are developed as a means of attaching 
sound to small pronounceable units of plurisyllable words. The appli- 
cation of principles of syllabication and accentuation permits the stu- 
dent to derive meaning from words in either his speaking or listening 
vocabulary. These principles will be presented in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Principles of syllabication should be taught as generalizations at 
which the student arrives by examining several words, selected from 
his reading vocabulary, that illustrate the principle being considered. 
These principles should not be taught as rules to be applied. Isolated 
drill in syllabication gives no assurance that the student can divide 


new words correctly, The principle should be developed inductively. 
The student then should be 


given adequate opportunities to apply the 
principle in attacking unknown words as they are met in context. 
The following principles sh 


ould be developed: 


*Edward L. Thorndike, The Teaching of English Suffixes (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 

Worth J. Osburn, Remedial and Follow-Up Bulletins in Silent Reading, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Bloomi = 


ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
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. When a single vowel in the first syllable of a two-syllable word is 
followed by a double consonant, the first syllable ends with the 
first consonant. Example: rab bit 

2. When the first vowel of a two-syllable word is followed by two 

consonants (except consonant blends and digraphs), the first syl- 
lable ends with the first consonant. Example: al most 
3. When the first vowel of a two-syllable word is followed by a single 
consonant, the consonant usually goes with the second syllable. 
Example: pa per 

4. When a two-syllable word ends in le preceded by a consonant, the 
consonant goes with the le to form the second syllable. Example: 
ap ple (The exception to this principle is any word that has ck 
preceding the le in which words the final syllable is le. Example: 
tick le) 

5. Prefixes and suffixes usually form separate syllables. Examples: 

un pleas ant, re pay ment 

6. When the ending ed is preceded by d or t, the ed forms a separate 

syllable. Examples: boast ed, strand ed 


For more comprehensive treatment of the principles of syllabi- 
cation, the reader is directed to Betts.* 

Accentuation of words is here considered in connection with 
syllabication, Accent or stress is the special emphasis given to one 
syllable in a plurisyllable word to make it stand out over the other 
syllables in the word. Some words of three or more syllables have two 
accented syllables—primary accent, or stronger stress; and secondary 
accent, or slightly more stress than unaccented syllables Ly less than 
primary accent—as in the words reputation (rep'ū ta’shon) and 
testimony Ctes'ta mo’ni). a 

The student should be given much practice in hearing the ac- 
cented syllable in familiar words in order to develop the understand- 
ing that vowel principles apply only in accented syllables. In un- 
accented syllables the sound most frequently heard for all the vowel 
letters is the indeterminate, soft sound of the schwa, as in the following 
words: complete (kəm plat’), often Cotan), exemplary Ceg zem’pl ri). 

The proficient reader makes use of the following generalizations 


concerning accentuation: 


1. Words of two or three sylla 
syllable: la'dy, peas'ant, cir'cle, 


bles are usually accented on the first 
diff'i cult, grat’i tude. 


‘Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction (New York: 


American Book Company, 1957). 
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2. Prefixes and suffixes are usually not accented: in ac’tion, ad journ’- 
ment, con ven'tion, ad her'ent. 

3. Words containing the suffixes sion and tion are usually accented 
on the syllable preceding the suffix: suc ces’sion, re la'tion. 

4. Some words are accented differently to signify that they may be 
used as different parts of speech or may have two different mean- 

ings which are indicated by a shift in the accented syllable: 

ab’stract (n.) and ab stract’ (v.); min’ute (60th part of an hour) 

and mi nute’ Ctiny). 

The accent often shifts in a derived form of a root word: tel’e scope 

—tel e scop'ic; mo’bile—mo bil'i ty—mo'hi li za’ tion. 

Words of four or more syllables often have a primary accent and 

one or two secondary accents. Usually the first and third syllables 


will be accented, but sometimes the second and fourth syllables 


will be accented. Other combinations also occur such as in mo’bi- 
li za’ tion. 


S: 


6. 


Exercises in structural analysis will be found in Appendix One, 
p. 66. 


After selecting a 
honics, structure, 
stumped). Then he reads 

ord he has chosen makes 
sense. 


One technique for testing and/or teaching the utilization of 
contextual aids is to omit every third noun (verb, adjective, 
part of speech) from textual material and have the student supply 
the word for each blank. I£ he is fully comprehending, the student 
can supply the exact words that the author used rather than syno- 
nyms. 


Too often, the teacher atte 
the stud 


or other 
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are seldom used alone, however; other word-perception clues are 
utilized in conjunction with contextual aids. 

A. Sterl Artley® has identified ten contextual aids that the 
reader might find in printed material. These aids are: 


1. Typographical aids (quotation marks, italics, boldface type, paren- 
theses, footnotes) 
Structural aids (appositives, nonrestrictive clauses or phrases, in- 
terpolated clauses or phrases) 
. Substitute words (synonyms, antonyms) 
Word elements (roots, prefixes, suffixes) 
Figures of speech (similes, metaphors) 
Pictorial representations (pictures, diagrams, charts, graphs, maps) 
. Inference 
. Direct explanation 
. Background of experience of the reader 
. Subjective clues (tone, mood, intent) 

Each of these aids can help the student to develop meaning 
vocabulary. 


The dictionary. Effective use of the dictionary involves three skills: 
locating words, pronouncing words, and deriving meanings for words 
which are totally or in part unknown to the user. Many reading pro- 
grams advocate the sequence of teaching dictionary skills listed below. 
Readiness for using the dictionary begins at the first-reader level when 
the student is taught to group words beginning with the same initial 
consonant and to find a word in a picture dictionary by associating 
the initial consonant sound of the word with the picture in a com- 
mercially prepared or a pupil-made dictionary. At the second-reader 
level this readiness is continued by the teaching of the letter sequence 
in the alphabet, and by directing the student to find a word in an 
alphabetized list of words each of which begins with a different letter. 
Learning to alphabetize words according to the intial letter and the 
second letter is accomplished at the third-reader level. Dictionary 
usage is generally introduced when the student is reading at fourth- 


N 
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reader level. 


Location skills begin with a knowledge of the alphabet. In addi- 
tion to knowing the order of the letters in sequence, the student must 
know which letters immediately precede and which letters immedi- 
ately follow each letter. He must be taught how to approximate the 
place to which he should open the dictionary—first third of the 


5A. Sterl Artley, “Teaching Word-Meaning Through Context,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XX, 68-74. 
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cond third, or last third. He should know what guide 
eons je how to use them. (The guide word that cae he 
the top of the first column of the page is the first entry oe that 
page; the guide word at the top of the second column of t e pee 
is the last entry word on that page. An entry word is a word that is 
explained in the dictionary.) He must be able to decide what the 
entry word is when he is looking for a derived word Croot word with 
prefix and/or suffix) or a word variant (root word with variant or 
inflectional ending). 

Pronunciation skills require that the student know the phonic 
respelling system of the dictionary he is using. Each dictionary has 
its unique way of indicating the pronunciation of words found in that 
dictionary. Some dictionaries list key words (short word indicating the 
pronunciation of vowel and consonant sounds by using diacritical 
markings over the letter to show how it is pronounced, such as dpe, 
bit, or chin) at the bottom of each double-page spread, while others 
list them inside the front cover and back cover. The student must 
be taught (1) to look at the phonic tespelling of the word and (2) 
to refer to the key word for each vowel sound as an aid in pro- 
nouncing each syllable. He must be able to isolate the sound he needs 
in the key word and put it into the word he is looking up. When he 
can pronounce each syllable, he must note the accented syllable or 
syllables and pronounce the word as a whole. 

The ability to identify and use syllabic division of words is a 
prerequisite to the application of pronunciation keys. Dictionaries 
vary in the method of identification of syllabic division, some using a 
space to indicate the division and others using a period or hyphen. 
Facility in using a dictionary should be developed before the introduc- 
tion of the dictionary. Confusion results if several different diction- 
aries are used when dictionary skills are introduced. 

Meaning skills involve (1) selection of the appropriate meaning 
for the word being studied; (2) identification of synonyms, anto- 


nyms, and homonyms when given; (3) identification of figurative 
language; (4) interpretation of tables, graphs, charts, and other illus- 
trative materials; and (5) tewording of the definition to make it fit 
into the context of the sentence in which the word was found. The 
teacher should assess the dictionary skills of each group of students 
with whom he works so that these skills may be developed adequately. 
Exercises should be provided to improve the skills in which the indi- 
vidual student reveals weakness. 

; The reader is referred to the Glossary of Terms for sample en- 
tries from several dictionaries to illustrate the Principles presented 
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above. Appendix Five presents an annotated list of dictionary aids. 
Appendix One, p. 69 presents exercises in the use of the dictionary. 


This chapter has presented briefly an outline of the skills in 
word perception that are requisite to efficient reading. It has given 
some techniques and suggestions for developing a sound approach to 
the development of word-perception skills. Reading is more than word 
perception, but one cannot reach his potential as a reader unless he 
has adequate skills of word perception. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Comprebension 


How Developed? 


At the turn of the century, the teaching of reading for the most part 
tended to involve the teacher in “hearing the students read.” Reading 
was a subject to be heard or recited. Students proficient in word per- 


ception or correct word calling, who exercised a certain degree of 


thythm and expression in oral reading, were considered “good readers.” 
Even today, certain la 


ymen may label as a good reader one who evi- 
dences no word-perception diffculty. But reading involves more than 
word perception. For instance, it is conceivable that a student might 


read fluently the words in the sentence, “The soldiers were given 
quarters for the night,” and not comprehend the meaning. Important 
though it be, 


word perception is only one element of the total reading 
process; other elements included are comprehension, reaction, and 


integration. This chapter is devoted to a discussion of comprehension. 
Subsequent chapters deal with reaction and integration, 


LOCATING AND DEFINING 
COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


ith derived from research in education, lin- 
guistics, psychology, and phil 
an effective reader if he mer 
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students must be taught the skills needed to read intelligently the 
record of man’s intellectual experiences. These skills involve compre- 
hension, indispensable in the art of communication. 

The successful teacher of reading, through training and expe- 
rience, puts careful emphasis on: 


1. Noting specific skills which the student will need to comprehend 
the particular material to be read, whether it be a science, mathe- 
matics, literature, geography, or history textbook; a news item; an 
editorial; a research paper; or the like 

2. Using appropriate methods to teach these skills 

. Diagnosing the proficiency with which the student uses the skills 

4. Assisting students in mastering and maintaining reading skills in 
functional situations 

As the student advances in his formal education from kinder- 

garten through the twelfth grade, the material he reads increases in 
difficulty and complexity both in content and in scope. It is, then, a 
natural corollary that the accompanying reading comprehension skills 
must function equally well at each level. As an example, the organi- 
zational skill involving sequence js needed for intelligent comprehen- 
sion of material read at each level. The primary student uses the skills 
of organization involving sequence when he reads instructions for a 
game he wants to play; the upper-grade student organizes in se- 
quence his reading of a scientific experiment he hopes to perform 
successfully; and a high school senior must perceive sequence in 
evaluating the logic involved in analogy. The reader at his level of 
operation needs teacher guidance if he is to experience the highest 
level of comprehension: a meeting of minds between writer and 
reader. 

Locational skills. Comprehension involves the skills of locating in- 

formation, namely, the skills of knowing where to look for information 

and how to find it. These skills, which serve as short cuts to study and 
learning for the student, are as numerous as the type and scope of 


materials on the subject. 
Locational skills include, 


Tables of content 

Indexes 

Chapter headings 

Paragraph headings 

Unit titles nce (dictionaries, glossaries, bib- 


Iphabet in seque: 1 
pe Se reader’s guides, card index files) 


Guide words 


w 


among others, the use of: 
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Keys, footnotes, cross references 
Topic sentences 

Key words 

Appendixes 


Effective use of the library is also vital to locational skills, T 
become an adequate reader, one needs practice in specific library i ls 
related to the use of ( 1) card catalogue, (2) vertical file, (3) Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature, and (4) different types of regi 
such as almanacs, atlases, globes, maps, biographies, calendars, dic 
tionaries, directories, encyclopedias, guides, literary works, es 
periodicals, technical reports, textbooks, yearbooks, and the like, 


Literal and inferential interpretation. „Perhaps the foundation 
of reading comprehension rests upon the ability to interpret literal Con 
the line) and inferential Cbetween the lines) meanings. The intelli- 
gent reader develops the skills required to arrive at the precise, exact, 
or literal meaning of what the author states. At the same time, he 
must be equally adept at knowing what the author implies but does 
not state. In our present complex society, the need for skills in arriv- 
ing at both literal and inferential meanings cannot be overemphasized. 
Through the art of questioning, the perceptive teacher involves the 


student in the thinking processes needed to comprehend what he 
reads, 


Literal interpretations of what is 
skills. For instance, facts can be stated 
distance through the center of the moo 
the distance through the center of 
[skill-fact explicitly stated]: “How 
center of the moon compare with th 


the earth?”) 


To arrive at literal meanings the pupil must acquire such skills 
as: 


read involve many complex 
forthrightly. (Example: “The 
n is approximately one fourth 
the earth.” Teacher's question 
does the distance through the 
e distance through the center of 


- Noting key words in a sentence 

» Noting facts explicitly stated 

Noting central ideas, subordinate i 
ideas, supporting and non 
+ Perceiving the relative im 
- Noting topic sentences 

» Recognizing the author’s Purposes if specifically stated 
4 Perceiving direct telationships 

e Following directions 

3 Organizing of 


et 


deas, relevant and irrelevant 
“supporting ideas 
portance of ideas 


VONDA 


ideas or events in sequence (order, series arrange- 
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ment, importance, succession, chronology, steps in a process, char- 
acter development, plot development of an argument) 


Inferential interpretation goes beyond the literal meaning of the 
printed word, requiring even more complex skills for greater depth of 
comprehension. Inference involves the reading skills needed to arrive 
at conclusions through reasoning. Having perceived the literal mean- 
ing of a selection, through inference and the interpretation of figura- 
tive language, the reader must use this information to arrive at more 
sophisticated conclusions. 

Inductive and deductive reasoning apply equally well. Through 
inductive reasoning, the reader arrives at a conclusion or principle 
from the information at hand. Questions involving cause and effect, 
inferential meanings, and related facts lend themselves to inductive 
reasoning. By phrasing the question, “What makes you think that 
—?” or “How can you tell that ?” the teacher assists the 
student to draw inductively inferences about situations, events, au- 
thors, and people—their actions, their appearances, their feelings. The 
converse is true for deductive reasoning, whereby the student draws 
conclusions from facts or principles generally stated. Example: “The 
snow fell noiselessly on the Maryland mountainside.” Teacher's ques- 
tion: “What time of the year do you think it was?” 

Figurative language has a charm all its own for the reader who 
can derive the inference and grasp the meaning the author intended 
to impart. Enlarging one’s concepts for any given word entails in- 
volved learnings acquired through time. For instance, as the student’s 
knowledge increases, his concept of the word dog takes on new and 
more precise meanings. Probably he begins by identifying the dog as 
his pet; then he can distinguish among dogs by identifying a dog 
as any dog in his environment. When he is older, he classifies dog 
as, first, a member of the animal kingdom; then, a mammal; later, one 
of the six classes of vertebrates; and still later, a chordate rather 
than a notochord, Such depth of meaning for the word dog is no 
guarantee that a student can understand fully such sentences as, “The 
hero led a dog's life,” or “I am dog tired.” 

The word leaf might serve as another example of the way a 
student's concepts broaden and deepen. The young child identifies 
the leaf, then a leaf, a maple leaf. As his formal education continues, 
he learns that a leaf is a part of a plant. Later, he uses the terms (1) 
petiole and lobe to identify the part of a maple leaf, (2) pinnately 
lobed to note the leaf margin, and (3) palmately netted to describe 
the leaf veining. Such depth of meaning, however, gives no assurance 
that the student can understand the word leaf in the sentences, “He 
a new leaf,” or “She shook like a leaf.” 


turned over 
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The effective teacher must have the student identify the various 
figures of speech and discuss the inferred meaning. A few typical 
d 
expressions are: 


eats his words load of my mind 
feeling in my bones toe the mark ; 
finger in every pie walking on air 


let the cat out of the bag 


Y To arrive at inferential meanings, the student must be skilled at: 


Recognizing the author’s intent and mood 

Noting facts not explicitly stated 

Perceiving similarities in ideas and events 

. Perceiving differences in ideas and events 

Selecting specific ideas from which to draw inferences 
Selecting related ideas from which to draw inferences 
Making comparisons of similar ideas 

Noting contrasting ideas 

Recognizing cause-effect, or symptom-cause relationships 
10. Anticipating and predicting outcomes 

11. Seeing interrelationships among ideas 

12. Drawing conclusions 
13. Perceiving relationshi 
and effect 


S a 
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ps in sequence, time, space, relevancy, cause 


narrative or expositional form. The 
student must acquire the comprehension skills needed to arrive at 


literal and inferential meanings from teading (1) charts; (2) diagrams; 
(3) pictures, drawings, cartoons; (4) graphs: pictorial, line, circle, 
bar; (5) grids, circles, meridians, parallels; (6) time lines; (7) direc- 
tions and locations; (8) maps of different types and projections; and 
(9) maps depicting physical, cultural, economic, and political factors. 
Vocabulary development. 

comprehension.! A student wh, 
understanding what the word 


ho has the word strike in his sight 


nd the meaning of the word as it is 
wing sentences: 


vocabulary can fail to comprehe 
used in one or more of the follo 


*See chapter on Word Perception. 
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. The clock will strike twelve soon. 

. I will strike the match. 

. The umpire called, “Strike.” 

The men were on strike. 

They may strike oil, if they dig here. 

As he started fishing, he got a good strike. 
. Do not strike the glass. 

. Strike out the last word. 

. Strike up the band. 

. The forty-niners expected to strike it rich. 
Word meanings vary from context to context, from situation to situa- 
tion, and from person to person. 

Recent studies reveal that the child entering first grade has a 
speaking vocabulary of at least a few thousand words. During his 
first three years in school he reads material consisting of the meaning- 
ful words he uses when he talks. Therefore, initial reading consists 
of associating the written symbol with the spoken word he knows. 
After the primary grades, reading takes on another dimension. Indeed, 
through the remainder of his formal education—elementary school, 
high school, and college—the student will encounter numerous words 
that he has not heard, spoken, or seen; that is, words partially or 
totally unknown to him (chronometer, proclamation, eject, illicit). 
Each content area has its own list of “technical” terms for which accu- 
n and meaningful concepts must be developed, con- 
onsibility of some magnitude. Thus, the need 
for teaching word perception and vocabulary 
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rate pronunciatio. 
stituting a teaching resp! 
for effective techniques 
development seems most apparent. 

A meaningful reading vocabulary is developed through various 
techniques such as: 

1. Use of verbal clues to limit the possible meanings of the words: 
“Pit of Acheron,” another way of saying Hades or hell. “A priest 
shrives,” that is, he listens to a penitent’s confession and pro- 
nounces forgiveness of sin. 

2. Study of picture clues: 
picture of the Parthenon 
picture of Stratford-on-Av 

plays 

3. Study of word forms (patterns) : 
bat, bet, bit, but 
mate, mite, mute 

4. Analysis of structural elements: 
establish ment, the act of establishing 
re discover, to discover again 


for appreciation of Greek culture 
on to create mood for the Shakespearian 
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5. Analysis of phonic elements: 
advice, schwa sound of a in unaccented syllable 
elephant, consonant digraph ph 
6. Use of dictionary: 
tel’e scope and tel e scop’ic, shift of accent 
marabou (mar’a boo) pronunciation 
7. Discovery of various meanings of a word: : 
foot: part of leg; part of stocking; twelve inches; syllables in a part 
of verse; infantry soldiers; end of a bed; base of a tree; bottom 
of a hill 
class: rank or order of persons or things; number of students of 
the same status; group of animals or plants; group in society; 
grouping of goods or services 
8. Study of the etymology of words: 


umbrella: Italian 
patio: Spanish 
opossum: American Indian 


buoy: Dutch 
pretzel: German 


“American-made” words: 


blizzard cheeseburger 
cafeteria dinette 
carport jeep 
9. Discussion of definite and indefinite words: 

ten: some, many, few 
yard: far, near 
55 miles per hour: fast, slow 

10. Development of precise vocabulary: 
taste of ice cream sundae: delectable, delicious, 


esculent, luscious, 


palatable, saccharine, savory 
11. Study of analogies: 


antonym—easy: hard :: good: (bad) 


synonym— £*8¥__ _ hard 
Rony! simple `~ difficult) 


class member—man: mammal :: lobster: (crustacean) 


embroidery tapestry 
process— ——— a _. _SPestty_ 
stitch (weave) 

12. Classification of words: 


glands—adrenal, pituitary, 
processes in crimin 


thyroid biology) 


al investigation—acquit, guilty, 
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not-guilty, indict, 

jury, verdict, 

(social studies) 

laws—associative, commutative, distributive 
Cmathematics) 

13. Study of similar words with different meanings: 
affect: Cv.) to influence; Cn.) feelings (psychological) 
effect: Cv.) to cause; Çn.) result 
capital: Cadj.) good, excellent; (n.) stock in trade, 

particular city, sum of money invested 
Capitol: (n.) building used by U.S. Congress 
capitol: (n.) building used by a state legislature 

14. Discussion of similarities and differences in the meanings of words: 
How is a democracy like a republic? 

How is a democracy different from a republic? 
How is a declaration like a proclamation? 
How is a declaration different from a proclamation? 


Speed and accuracy. These two factors are also operating as the 
student attempts to comprehend the meanings of words and sentences 
in their total context. The effective teacher must continually evaluate 
the student’s versatility in rate of reading, if the student is to acquire 
skill in knowing when and how to shift his speeds while reading. For 
instance, to be able to spot at a glance the information he is seeking, 
the student needs practice, under teacher guidance, in the art of 
skimming. In other words, versatility involves the ability to change 
rate and comprehension techniques to C1) suit the purposes of read- 
ing, (2) handle the complexity and organizational pattern of the 
material, and (3) accommodate the degree of familiarity with the 
content, “Not all the material is read at the same rate” represents a 
profound generalization not functional in the reading practices of 
many children and adults. Lessons or parts of lessons should be de- 


voted to teaching when and how to (1) skim, (2) read rapidly, (3) 


read carefully. 
Any discussion of reading comprehension 
emphasizing the importance of getting the author’s meaning would 
be incomplete without emphasizing another aspect of meaning, the 
meaning of the structure and function of the English language. 
Present studies and research in the fields of reading and linguis- 
tics are indicative of the contributions linguistics can and will make to 
ng. Linguistics deals with the science of lan- 
d function. In the future it appears that greater 
viding for sequential learning of the 


Structure and function. 


the teaching of readi 
guage, its structure an 
emphasis will be placed upon pro 
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language from kindergarten through high school. Thus, the student 
will observe the language and discover such generalizations as: 


. Every letter of the alphabet has meaning. 

. Printed symbols are graphic representations of speech, 

. Reading represents speech. 

- Through oral reading, speech is interpreted. 

- Understanding of meaning is necessary in order to use proper stress, 
pitch, and juncture. 

» Basic discrimination of words involves si 
in word patterns. 


MBWDd 


an 


milarities and differences 


The teacher begins with word patterns that are similar and easily 
discernible by the child, then she takes him at his own rate to word 
patterns that are different. For instance: 


WORD PATTERNS STUDENT’S GENERALIZATION 


pin 

pen These words are similar except for the vowel. 

pan 

tar These are “ar” words that begin with different con- 
car sonants, 

far 

cake These words begin with different consonants; 
bake the first vowel is long, and the final vowel is 
make silent. ` 


In this hierarchy of skills, 


the learner discovers similar and dif- 
ferent patterns in groups of wor 


ds prepared by the teacher, Example: 


sing pitch cedar eight advise ordinance 
sang match place neigh advice ordnance 
string watch fence neighbor council gendarme 
gong patch cement freight counsel genealogy 
generic 

The students extend their learnings by adding other words to 
the pattern and preparing lists of words with similar and different 
patterns. 


7. Structural patterns of On: 
r GY) Hae spond to the stream of speech, 
Dan is funny. (N V A) noun 
Pigeons are birds, (N I, VN 
Dan plays ball. (N V N) no 


-verb-adjective 
) noun-linking verb-noun 
un-verb-noun 
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“Having grasped the subtle structure of a sentence, the child 
very rapidly learns to generate many other sentences based on this 
model though different in content from the original sentence 
learned.” 2 

The authors suggest that an extension of the learnings about 
sentence structure could involve having the student substitute words 
into spaces containing geometric symbols. Example: Mary plays. 


(Student substitutes a noun or pronoun in the [__] .) 
A 3) 


Jack , (Student substitutes a verb in the 
Jack isCfunny> (Student substitutes an adjective in the 
>) 


The student could use these symbols to structure sentences of 
his own prior to and after learning parts of speech. For instance: 


ay --- (NV) 


E] .-- AA COA 


c -E LX. Ce 


“To learn structure, in short, is to learn how things are related.” 3 
“Good teaching that emphasizes the structure of a subject is probably 
even more valuable for the less able student than for the gifted one, 
for it is the former rather than the latter who is most easily thrown 

or teaching.” 4 
a Sr aad book, a of English,> and Robert Hall’s 
book, Sound and Spelling in English,® are recommended reading for 
all secondary teachers interested in effective reading instruction. Re- 
gardless of the material to be read, however, whether in English class 
or any other content area, the procedures used by the teacher determine 
to a large extent the learning (quality or quantity) that takes place. 


* Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1961), p- 8. 
* Ibid, p. 7. 
i Thid, p. 9. 
8 Paul Roberts, 
Wee oa, Jr, Sound and Spelling in English (Philadelphia: 


Chilton Company, 1961). 


Patterns of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
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i insure the student a certain de- 
General procedural outline. To insure a inn 
gree of success from the reading activity, the teacher plans a seq 
pattern including: 


1. Developing readiness to read i 
a. Stimulating interest in the material r 
b. Developing concepts needed to understand the material 
to be read 
c. Establishing oral language control of the new vocabulary 
d. Establishing general and specific purposes 


e. Assisting the pupil to formulate his own purposes for 
reading 


2. Guiding the first silent reading 


a. Observing versatility of the student in adjusting rate of 
reading in light of purpose, content, and familiarity 
b. Recognizing and giving aid to the student having difficulty 


with specific word-recognition skills or other phases of 
reading 


3. Developing oral comprehension 
a. Checking comprehension by asking questions that involve 
skills needed to understand total meaning 
b. Noting students needin 
skills, such as fact, infe 
ideas, vocabulary, 
the like 


c. Clarifying concepts through drawing conclusions and 
making generalizations 


8 further practice in particular 
rence, central ideas, subordinate 
sequence, cause-effect, organization, and 


4. Developing word-perception facility 
a. Noting word forms 
b. Finding context and picture clues 
c. Using phonic and Structural analyses 
d. Using glossary and/or dictionary 
5. Rereading—orally or silently 
a. Clarifying comprehension needs and aiding with word 
perception 
b. Interpreting meaning throu 


I igh intonation, stress, pitch, and 
juncture 


. Providing follow-up experiences 
a. Extending and developing interests, attitudes, skills, un- 
derstandings, and abilities 


b. Organizing, evaluating, and utilizing information 
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c. Stimulating further discussion, reading, and study 
d. Practicing needed skills for maintenance 


The lesson plan outlined here includes the six steps of a com- 
plete reading activity. Even though the material is taken from a reader, 
the steps involved are presented as a succinct, effective guide for a pro- 
cedure to use in helping the student to read content material in any 
area. 


TITLE oF story: “The Cutthroat Trout” 
TITLE oF BooK: Doorways to Discovery 


PUBLISHER: Ginn and Company 
GRADE LEVEL: Seventh 

PAGES: 332-338 student's book 
PAGES: 258-264 teacher's edition 
PAGE: 116 workbook 


Résumé of the story. The Trout, frightened by an unfamiliar 
movement in the beaver pond, warily remained in hiding. Finally, at 
dawn, he cautiously circled the island above the beaver dam, on the 
watch against all enemies. A crash checked him. The otter had dived. 
The Trout found safety among some tree roots. Now the wind was 
rising, Suddenly the dead tree at the edge of the pond toppled, flatten- 
ing the beaver dam as it fell. The Trout, in a panic, felt the water 
receding. He saw the otter walking on the pond floor. The water 
lowered until the Trout’s belly touched the silt. He darted through 
leaped a waterfall, and gained the swift of the 
river. Tentatively he swam along the bank, his confidence growing. 
At last, slanting his strokes toward the heart of the torrent, he realized 
his heritage as a trout—to fight the turbulent flow of the Snake River." 


the gap in the dam, 


Teacher purpose: 


To give practice in SQ3R method of study 

To use references for background information 

To encourage the use of context and picture clues as a way of 
selecting appropriate meanings of words 

To increase vocabulary 


To improve ability to understand cause and effect relationships 


I. Developing readiness to read: 


A. Materials on hand 
1, Dictionary per child 


Russell, et al., Manual for Teaching Doorways to Discovery 


* David H. 
pp: 258-264. 


(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1956), 
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2. Map of Western United States 

3. Encyclopedia 

4. World Almanac 

5. Atlas , 

6. Wild Animals of North America, National Geographic So- 
ciety 


- Vocabulary to be developed 
1 


. Snake River 
. otter 
- Opaque 
. turbulent 
. converge 
. reverberation 
- Background information 
1. Show pictures of terra 
River. 
2. Use map and/or atlas to locate Tegion, 
3. Show pictures of animals in th 
Tat, trout. Note the dis 
animal. 
4. Compare transparent, op 
room. 
5. Discuss picture in teading book: 
The hawk has made his strike in the pond for fish; the Trout 
is able to see this from his hiding place, which is in a 
groove of sticks along the shore, 
Student Purposes for reading (Assist the student to establish 
hi; own purposes for reading through Survey Step of SQ3R.) 


- Read title of story: “The Cutthroat Trout” 
2. Read first sentence: 


“Only a sharpened, se 

that he had wakened,” 
« Read the last paragraph; 

“To fight! To fight the turb 


AupwWD 


in of the country around the Snake 
e story: otter, beaver, musk- 
tinguishing characteristics of each 


aque, and translucent objects in 


eing look in the Trout’s eyes proved 


w 


4. Teacher: “What would you hope to find out as you read 
this story about ‘The Cutthroat Trouy’ aD 


1 
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Il. Guiding the first silent reading: 
A. Note versatility of reading rate 
B. Assess the skill or lack of skill among the students 
C. Assist student with difficult word 


. Developing oral comprehension: 


L 
2. 


3, 


19, 


20. 


Skills 
Facr 


Facr 


INFERENCE 


. VOCABULARY 
. VOCABULARY 
. MAIN DEAS 
. Key worp 


. Facts 


. IRRELEVANT IDEAS 


Facr 


. VOCABULARY 
. Facr 


. INFERENCE 
. INFERENCE 
. VOCABULARY 
. CAUSE AND 


EFFECT 


. CAUSE AND 


EFFECT 


. COMPARISON 


INFERENCE 


VOCABULARY 


Teacher’s Questions 
Did you accomplish the purposes you had 
set for this reading? f 
How did the world look through the eyes 
of a trout? 
What clue makes you think the two ob- 
jects were not weeds in the pond? (Re- 
fers to the legs of the hawk in survey 
picture) 
How is glistened like polished? 
How is turbulent different from placid? 
What is the main idea in the first para- 
graph? 
What is the key word in the topic sen- 
tence? 
What are the related facts in the first 
paragraph? 
Which statements are unrelated? Why? 
Why not? 
Why was it the Trout’s habit to return to 
his nook before he would be visible from 
the air? 
How is somersaulted like overturned? 
At what time of day would the Trout be 
visible from the air? 
Why did he change his habit on this day? 
Why do few wild animals reach maturity? 
How is spiraled like coiled? 
If his food was not scented, seen, or heard, 
how did the trout know it would appear? 
Why was the Trout more likely to sur- 
vive than many other creatures? 
How does the speed of the otter compare 
with the speed of the Trout? 
How did the Trout sense the change of 
season? 
What does downward stroke mean? 
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IV. Developing word-perception facility: 
Word: turbulent (written on board) r 
A. Look at picture (teacher's) of rough water; have students de- 
scribe the water. 
B. Teacher’s questions 


k 
2. 
3: 
4. 
S: 
6. 
E 


8. 


What are some synonyms for the word turbulent? 
CWrite words on board. Label.) 

What are some antonyms? 

(Write words on board. Label.) 

What are the consonants in 
and middle? 

What are the vowels in this word? 

What are the sounds of the vowels? 

How many syllables does this word have? Where is the 
word divided? Give the principle for syllabication. 


How would you define the word turbulent? Compare with 
dictionary definition. 


Use the word turbulent in a sentence, 


this word? beginning, ending, 


Y: Rereading—orally and silently: 


A. In this Story, the author uses many unusual combinations of 
words to show hi 


interesting. Afte 
below, read to find the author's 


Commonplace Expressions Author's Expressions 
1. Bubbles rose to the surface of the Cp. 332, col. 1) 
pond, 
2. The water of the 


9 


uw 


its usual tipples. 

The mother moo 

walked in the wa 

+ When the sun's ra Cp. 333, col. 1) 
appear toward evening. . . 

- The Trout would like 
Tiver with its c 


pond showed only Cp. 332, col. 2) 
se and her calf 
ter along the shore, 
ys began to dis- 


Cp. 332, col. 2) 


to live in the 


Cp. 334, col. 1) 
urrent, instead of in 


the pond. 

The otter swam easil 

Tent, 

» There was a pool in a cu 
river. 

- The Trout heard 
river as its curre; 
tocks, 


y with the cur- 
rve of the 


the noise of the 
nt rushed against 


CP. 337, col. 
Cp. 338, col. 


Cp. 338, col. 


1) 
1) 
2) 
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B. In what parts of the story did the Trout show courage? Read 


G; 


aloud. 
Which part of the story did you find the most interesting or 
exciting? Read aloud. 


VI. Providing follow-up experiences: 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 


Consult a science textbook and encyclopedia to find out about 

the protective coloration of the trout. Report to class. 

Find information about the regions of the Teton Marsh and 

the Snake River. Use resources in room. Report to class. 

Read, for pleasure only, information from the following books: 

Mellen, Ida M., Wonder World of Fishes. 

Comstock, Anna B., Handbook of Nature Study. 

Morgan, Ann H., Field Book of Ponds and Streams. 

Provide the following practice exercise for the student who 

needs the skills involved. 

1. Skill: vocabulary development 
Directions: “The Cutthroat Trout” is a story in which 
motion is constant. Before each of the words listed below, 
write the name of a natural object or creature whose move- 
ment is pictured by the word. You may refer to the story 
if you wish. Use as few repetitions as possible. 


striding 


sculling 


ee SERVER 


writhe 


i 


somersaulted 


ee. Spiraled 
pattered 
my prinding 
glided 

j a flowing 
plunged 
speared 
hurled 


T ————— 


ie apd 
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2. Skill: sequence of time 
Directions: In “The Cutthroat Trout” one day in the life 
of a trout is related. Complete the following chart to show 
how the author makes you know the time when various 
happenings took place. 


EXPRESSIONS OF TIME ACTION OF THE TROUT 

———en 
Dawn prc 

CESSES a 

a a 
Mrpmornine 

a — 
AFTERNOON O S a 
Evenine ee 


what the first School began doing—teach us to read,” 8 
a 
“Thomas Carlyle, 


On H , Hero- j 
(New York: Charles Scril eee an Korsh 


bner’s Sons, 1931), p and the Heroic in History 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Reaction 
How Evolved? 


It has been stated that the reading process involves not only word per- 
ception and comprehension, but also reaction and integration. This 
chapter deals with the reaction facet of the reading process. 


CRITICAL REACTION 


Reaction, as a part of the reading process, is concerned largely with 
the ability to analyze critically that which is read. Critical reaction in 
reading is concerned with the quality of thinking one is able to do as 
he encounters the written word. Proficiency in critical thinking en- 
ables one to be objective and unbiased in making a rational appraisal 
of any written material to which he is exposed. The material must 


stand on its own. The reader merely perceives its: 


Strengths and weaknesses 
Objectivity or subjectivity 

Validity or lack of validity 
Reliability or lack of reliability 

Logic or abuses of logic 

Whole truths, half-truths, or untruths 
Bias or lack of bias 


1 William S. Gray (ed.); Reading in an Age of Mass Communication 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949), chap. iv. Copyright 1949 by 


The National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Supportive evidence or lack of evidence 
Relevancy or irrelevancy 
Generalizations—yvalid or invalid 
Credibility or incredibility 


Then, too, the reader accepts the author as a qualified or an un- 
qualified authority. Absurdities loom and become discernible. Skep- 
tics lose their doubts. The reader can disagree without being dis 
able. Both sides of the coin come into full focus for the 
reader skilled in critical reading and reaction, 

The ability to think cri 


which considers the human 


agree- 
perceptive 


tically needs no justification in a world 
intellect as its most valuable asset and 
irations of an even better world of to- 


critically to the here and now, and to perceive beyond that which the 
human mind has revealed. Altick writes, 


the ability to weigh 


poken or written concerning the affairs of 
society,” 2 


An inquiring mind underlies į 
student critical reading begins when 
a problem, or settle an issue. Only 
timately involved can reaction take place. 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

FOR CRITICAL READING 
Critical teading calls for com 
thinking than is usually necessary for derivi 


meanings, For instance, opinions, at times not easily recognized, can 
be stated as facts. Conclusi 


insufficient evidence, Generali 


* Richard D. Altick, Preface to Critical Readin 


4 A - 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960), p. xviii, E Ail ed New York 
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thinking to test the validity of material, the teacher might say, “In 
our careful examination of this and other similar materials, what do 
we usually do?” The teacher could record on the chalkboard the stu- 
dents’ responses, which would include the following: 


. List a specific problem. 

. Discuss tentative solutions (hypothesis). 

. Read and record findings of authorities on the problem. 
. Compare and appraise the findings. 

. Validate the tentative hypothesis. 

. Summarize the findings. 

. Test the conclusions in similar situations. 


NDAUAWNHY 


Then the teacher might involve the class in a discussion con- 
cerning why it is important to attack a problem in this manner, and 
how the pupils might use this procedure or parts of it in their daily 


lives, both in and out of school. 
Scientific thinking represents but one of the numerous skills in- 


volved in critical reading and discussion. Spache* groups the skills 
necessary for critical reading in six categories: 


. Investigating sources 

. Recognizing author’s purposes 

. Distinguishing opinion from fact 
. Making inferences 

. Forming judgments 

. Detecting propaganda devices 


One might elaborate on Spache’s categories with the following 
list of skills: 


. Identifying an inherent problem, or question, or issue 

. Distinguishing fact from fiction : 

Distinguishing the realistic from the fantastic 

. Identifying the author’s purpose, mood, and intent 

. Determining relevancy of ideas to a problem, a question, or an 
issue at hand 

6. Recognizing patte } 
development, scientific reasoning, 

. Recognizing abuses of logic ; 

. Judging source and accuracy of material 

9. Noting completeness of analysis 


AviBRWD 


AWN» 


rns of thinking as inductive and/or deductive 
logic, and the like 


œo N 


2 George D. Spache, Toward Better Reading (Champaign, Ilinois: Gar- 
ge D. ; 


tard Press, 1961), chap. v. 
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10. Judging competency of the author as a source of information 

11. Predicting outcomes 

12. Making generalizations 

13. Recognizing controversial materials or issues 

14. Differentiating between objective and subjective statements 

15. Distinguishing between the informative, referential, and emotive 
use of words 

16. Understanding the denotation and connotation of words 

17. Recognizing differences in levels of abstractions 

18. Recognizing hazards to clear thinking: emotion-laden words, ir- 
relevant ideas, bias, unsound conclusions, 


the like 


19. Identifying specific propaganda techniques: name calling, card 


stacking, using catch phrases, band wagon tactics, testimonials, 
and the like 


invalid assumptions, and 


Modern methods of reproducing written material make available 
an abundance of teading matter at a cost w 


average citizen. The quali 
gamut from the “cheap” 
living demands the use ol 


llect; (2) deaden the Capacity to think critically; (3) 
tule out inductive and deductive development, scientific reasoning, 


and logic; and (4) change one’s point of view or line of action to the 
extent that eventually he will be absorbed by the mass, 
identity as an intelligent, worthy, 
emphasizes the importance of tepu 


losing his 
contributing human being. Altick 
diating propaganda by 

. . + the establishment of positive critical standards by which 
you may detect what is good and credible and sincere in what 
men write. . . . No one need be, or indeed should be a mere 
scoffer, a cynic who maintains that nothing is written but to 
deceive. But in order to recognize the true you must first be 
prepared to recognize the false. 


“Altick, op. cit, p. xxi, 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN REACTION 


Another aspect of reaction pertains to the role of emotions. Certain 
materials involve the reader in emotional situations, as he empatheti- 
cally lives the lives of others through the vicarious experience of read- 
ing. In other words, the reader is happy when the characters are 
happy, and sad when they are sad. These situations appear most fre- 
quently in fiction, biographies, and current news items of human in- 
terest in the daily newspapers and weekly news magazines. Hence, 
the alert reader must be skillful in knowing when to react critically 
and when to react emotionally. 

Another side of reading emotionally is reading creatively. With 
skill, a critical reader can react creatively to what he reads. Creative 
reaction brings depth of meaning, enlightenment, and enjoyment. For 
instance, creative reaction occurs when a student prefers to read a 
book before seeing the story on the screen. Through mental imagery, 
the reader interprets what the incident means to him rather than 
what it says. The reading of literature is purported to call for creative 
reaction not generally demanded by other types of content-area read- 
ing. However, the student will react creatively to reading matter in 
the content area of his special interest. Creative reaction to reading 
material in science, mathematics, history, problems of democracy, and 
the like, could be a deciding factor in the selection of one’s vocation 
as well as avocation in life. ; 

Conceivably, a high school student might view a moral situation 
only in terms of his own emotions and be carried away with the 
surface issues and symptoms without perceiving the real causes and 
wrongs that are manifested. The converse could be true where he 
rests his case in a hard-hearted manner upon “cold” facts and loses the 
warmth and significance of the human element. An example of an 
issue affected by a critical or emotional approach is: Should modern 
drugs be sought to relieve an immediate situation without any knowl- 
edge of possible long-term effects upon the individual? 

Reaction through reading can involve the heart as well as the 
intellect. The crux of intelligent reaction lies in the reader’s awareness 
of the total situation and his ability to weigh the issues. To the extent 
that he appraises the outcomes in terms of the present as well as the 
future, the end result will be a greater depth of personal feeling and 
understanding. The mature reader is cognizant of the time to react 
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with feeling as well as the amount of emotional involvement neces- 
sary to face the situation realistically. 

This chapter has dealt with both critical and emotional reaction. 
The student who uses with proficiency the skills of critical and emo- 
tional reaction (1) reads with discrimination; (2) appraises what he 
reads; and (3) frees himself from a lifetime of unnecessary fears, mis- 
understandings, and prejudices. Better readers mean better thinkers. 


Can we ask less of our teachers than to help each student to free, im- 
prove, and elevate his mind? 


CHAPTER SIX 


Integration 


How Accomplished? 


The joys and satisfactions that come from reading are the rightful 
inheritance of every man. Both the act of reading and the material read 
can provide for the integration of learning. If education is to provide 
for change, then it must reach the thinking and feeling of the indi- 
vidual. This interaction of the mind with the reading matter provides 
for integration which can result in a change in the individual's feel- 
ings, attitudes, and behavior. Thus, it behooves each teacher to pro- 
vide an abundance and variety of materials to be read, and to teach 
the student the skills required for gleaning ideas from his reading and 
integrating them into his total personality. 

The previous chapter on comprehension deals primarily with the 
skills needed to understand literal and inferred meanings; the chapter 
on reaction deals with the skills needed for critical reading. This chap- 
ter deals with another facet of the reading process: integration. 


ELEMENTS OF INTEGRATION 


Concerning integration, William S. Gray wrote: 


As a good reader interprets accurately and reacts critically, the 
ideas are integrated with all he knows. His total experience is 
thus broadened and deepened. By thus fusing the ideas which 
he acquires through reading with previous experience, he gains 
new or clearer understandings, rational attitudes, and improved 
patterns of thinking and behavior. Effective integration is thus 
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an indispensable step in the total reading act... . Integration 
occurs during the reading act and may continue during periods 
of reflection that follow. . . . The student who solves a chal- 
lenging problem as he reads, modifies his view on an issue, de- 
cides on a new course of action, adopts a more logical line of 
reasoning, or broadens his range of appreciations, is integrating 
successfully new ideas with previous experience. The values 
thus acquired are used, in turn, throughout his life in guiding 
overt behavior, in formulating judgments, in defending or modi- 
fying a point of view, or in solving challenging personal and 
social problems. 

Thus, it follow 


read can become a positive or neg: 


becomes a part of him. It is, 
can determine to a certain ext 
ence and its accompanying effe 
in the individual, as he advan 


ral and inferred meanings 
nted. In so doing, the stu- 
der teacher guidance many 
- However, integration takes place 
Personal interaction between the 


1 William S. Gray Ced.), Reading ; 
> g in an 
CNew York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


Age of Mass Communication, 
by The National Council of Teach, 


» 1949), pp. 72-73. Copyright 1949 
ers of English. 
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best literature available in his field, should equip his classroom with 
biographies, fiction, nonfiction, textbooks, research, current maga- 
zines, and the like in his content area. This practice should prevail in 
each classroom whether it be for industrial arts, physical education, 
health, social studies, history, government, art, science, mathematics, 
modern language, home economics, music, or any other subject. 

The next steps involve (1) introducing the reading material to 
the student through ways that create interest and stimulate a desire to 
read, and (2) making time available for the student to check out the 


materials and begin reading. 


Bibliotherapy. Through class discussions and individual or small 
group conferences, after the material has been introduced, the skillful 
teacher helps the student internalize the material by asking such ques- 
tions as: 


What was the major problem or issue in this book? 

How was it solved? 

Does the solution seem reasonable? Why? Why not? 

How did you feel as you read this book or magazine article? 

Were any of the characters like people you know? In what ways? 
. Would you have behaved as the main character did if you had 
found yourself in a similar situation? Why? Why not? 


DU AWE H 


In this manner reading material is used to help the student solve 
his own personal adjustment problems. 


The process of using books in this fashion has come to be known 
as bibliotherapy, or literally, treatment through books. . . . the 
values of bibliotherapy include opportunities to learn to know 
one’s self better, to understand human behavior, and to find 
interests outside the self.* 


Thus, bibliotherapy can serve as an aid to the student as he sees 
interests, needs, and emotions reflected in the ma- 
terial he reads. If he is personally involved, he may identify himself 
with a character in the book; he may relieve his emotional pressures 
through laughter or tears; or he may gain insights into his own prob- 
lems as he recognizes similarities and differences between himself and 
certain characters in the book. 

Reading lends itself to the various adjustment mechanisms. 
Bibliotherapy, like any other process, has its pitfalls and limitations. 
Teachers can neither play the role of psychologist nor assume that the 
task of psychological adjustment will be accomplished by bringing 


his own feelings, 


* George D. Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers (Champaign, Tl- 
linois: Garrard Press, 1958), p. 15- 
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the reader and the book together. The success of bibliotherapy is 
closely related to numerous factors operating within the individual. 
Among these are (1) age of the student, (2) state of emotional upset, 
(3) present status of his problem, (4) his ability to reflect on his own 
life, and (5) his ability to learn vicariously from the experience of 
others. 

While one could not expect the process of bibliotherapy to be 


effective for all students, its true worth cannot be estimated as a 
preventive measure. Bibliother: 


ing can serve as an effective instru 


t area, > by simply checking a “Yes” or “No” 
answer to each question, the teacher i 


; evaluation might include, 
among other items, those in the table, 


~ Grade Level 
~ Number of Pupils Date 


1. Is the pupil skillful in arriving at literal and inferen- 
ual meanings in what he reads> 
Yes No 2 Does he approach the materi 


al with an open mind? 
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Yes No 3. Is he selecting and reading more and better books? 

Yes No 4. Is he developing esthetic tastes in reading? 

Yes No _ 5. Is he finding out how to obtain accurate and complete 
information and how to use it? 

Yes No 6. Is he developing a sense of humor? 

Yes No 7. Is he interested in self-development? 

Yes No 8. For the most part does he think first and act later? 

Yes No 9. Is he improving in self-control, self-discipline, and self- 


reliance in both supervised and unsupervised situations? 
Yes No 10. Is he learning to live and work harmoniously with 
others? 

Yes No 11. Is he practicing good sportsmanship? 

Yes No 12. Does he respect the dignity and worth of each person 
as an individual? 

Yes No 13. Are there feelings of empathy in any situation for those 
less fortunate than he? 

Yes No 14. Do his decisions reflect reason and rationality? 

Yrs No 15. Is he a positive, purposeful, productive, and partici- 
pating member of his group? 

Yes No 16. Is he working towards a goal in life? 


This chapter has considered some of the materials and procedures 
involved in the integration aspect of the total reading process. Integra- 
tion of direct experiences as a part of learning takes place with or 
without teacher guidance. Positive teaching is necessary if integration 
is to result in constructive feelings, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 
Hence, the perceptive teacher uses his knowledge and skills to assist 
and direct the student in developing the ability to integrate reading 
experiences into his total personality to the end that he finds a good 


life in our democratic society. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Reading Instruction 


in the Content Areas 
Why and How? 


Reading is the most widely used learning procedure for acquiring 


el. To this extent, every teacher in the con- 


Concerning the teaching of teading in the high school, Witty 
writes: 


A sound teading program is continuo 
tery of skills needed in effective sil 
ferent levels, Moreover, 
sequential development of skill 


us. It aims to cultivate mas- 
ent and oral reading at dif- 
zes the significance of the 
s and attitudes, Accordingly, in- 


Many secondary school teachers, who would not consider them- 


teading teachers, probably are doing a much better job of 
ee 


* National Society for the Study of Education, Development in and 
through Reading (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1961), Pl 
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teaching reading than they realize. Much of their success in teaching 
can be directly related to the effective reading done by the student 
under their guidance. Regardless of the degree of proficiency a stu- 
dent might have in reading, each teacher must assist him to use the 
particular reading skills needed to understand and learn the content 
and vocabulary in his particular content area. Each subject is unique 
in many respects. The teacher must insure that the student develop 
the specific skills necessary for intelligent reading of the written ma- 
terial he is facing for the first time. 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


Outline for teaching. Many factors influence the degree of learn- 
ing that takes place through reading in any given subject. Among 
other things, special consideration is given by each teacher in his 
specific content area to skills, such as: 


A. Word meaning: geometry 
1. How is a line segment different from a long line? 


2. What is the dimension of a line? 

3. How many line segments can be drawn between 2 points? 
3 points? 4 points? 5 points? 

4. Explain: A triangle is a figure, but not all figures are 
triangles. 

B. Comprehension skills: geometry 
1. Fact: What is an arc? 
2. Generalization: Find all the facts that would distinguish 


a triangle from a pentagon. 


C. Purposes for reading: geometry 
1. To follow directions: Draw segment AB, and two circles 


which have AB as a radius. 
2. To prove a statement: Prove whether or not a different 
line segment can be drawn between A and B. 


D. Rate of reading (skimming, rapid, careful): geometry 


1. Purposes for reading 
2. Degree of familiarity with content 
a. New word introduced for first time: intersection 
b. Previously taught word applied to different situation: 
determined 


c. Draw a long line determine 
d. Draw line segments determi: 


d by pairs of points. 
ned by A and B. 
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3. Complexity of material 
a. Draw three lines through a point. 
b. Draw an equilateral triangle. 


In high school the student faces more reading, in more subjects 
covering more complex concepts and more abstractions, in materials 
of higher readability levels than was the case in the elementary school. 


Margaret Early identifies the following characteristics of the 
all-school developmental reading program: 


1. Specific instruction by subject matter teachers in how to read and 
study in their special fields, using the basic reading materials of 

their courses 

Cooperative planning by all teachers so that skills will not be over- 

looked or overstressed 


Adjusted reading materials in all subjects for slow, 
superior students 


2. 


3, 


average, and 


4. Corrective or remedial instruction for seriously-retarded readers? 
Tools for teaching. 

cedure would be comp! 
classroom environment 
arranged classroom envi 
ing, as well as an oppi 
usual curricular offerin 


No discussion of reading as a learning pro- 
lete without some mention of the physical 
in which the total learning takes place. An 
ronment can provide a rich setting for learn- 
ortunity for extending learnings beyond the 
gs- The emphasis here centers around con- 
tinuously maintaining an environment that presents a challenge to 
the potential of each student rather than one that confines or limits 
the “big” ideas of young minds. No single textbook or relatively barren 
classroom can be expected to furnish sufficient stimuli to (1) arouse 
interest; (2) excite curiosity; (3) stir imagination; (4) invite ques- 
tions and comments from the student; (5) encourage intellectual com- 

al horizons; or (7) provide a setting in 
which the student might discover Personal meanings so that he can 
intellectual capacity, needs, goals, and 
personal aspirations. 


n T an arranged environment in each 
content area might be: 
ee eh 


*Margaret J. Early, “About Successful i ” English 
Journal, XLVI (October 1957), 395-405. eee Progen,” Eng 
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A bulletin board centered around the topic with clever captions 
to arouse interest 


An exhibit table including labeled objects pertinent to the topic 


A display of manipulative materials used in teaching such sub- 
jects as mathematics, science, or industrial arts 

A large and varied collection of library books of several levels of 
readability (difficulty) 

A few copies of different textbooks on the topic being studied 


A set of reference books 

The teacher's extensive collection of pictures on the topic 
Appropriate visual aids; such as models, maps, charts, graphs, 
and filmstrips 


It is readily seen that a classroom conducive to learning provides 
a setting which makes reading meaningful. New words and concepts 
in reading can be clarified by referring to and using items in the 
toom. A picture could be worth a thousand words. i 

Certain guiding principles concerning reading as an activity to 
teach content can contribute immeasurably to the quality and quan- 
tity of learning that takes place. These principles? include the fol- 
lowing: 
nt should have a specific pur- 


l. Bef inni d, the stude 
eee cas Id originate with the student 


pose for reading. (The purpose cou 


or be presented by the teacher.) den q 
2. The teacher's purposes should be based upon the student's needs, 


interests, and abilities in relation to the material to = teni or 

purposes would be reflected in the preparation made by the teac 

for the particular lesson.) : 
3. When the teacher is aware that there are new and ie u 

which might interfere with comprehension, he re d omen 

these words through discussion before the student os “ ne 

This principle is not to be interpreted as preteaching a 

5 le T 

words or to be confused with Principle ial 
4. Each student should read silently only the amount fe f — 

needed to answer his question or to satisfy his a ange sents es 

(Silent reading precedes oral reading during the stu 


attempt to learn from the printed page.) 


eo 
SER x f 
ive discussion of this method o! 

“See chapter 4 for a more comprehensive 


teaching reading. 
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5. Following the first silent reading, the student should relate what 
he did or did not find out in answer to his specific purpose for 
reading. (Such a discussion could start by the teacher’s asking the 
questions, “Did you find out? What did you find out?”) 

6. To insure a high degree of learning, the teacher’s preparation for 
the lesson should include questions that will help the student to 
comprehend the literal and implied meanings and to react critically 
to what is read. (The teacher's planned questions should give 
practice in the skills needed to comprehend the content. Examples: 
What is the central idea? What are the implications? What opin- 
ions are stated? How authoritative is the information? What 
causes are given? What outcomes might one predict? What 
propaganda devices were used?) 

7. The teacher also should ask questions to clarify concepts con- 
cerning the precise meaning of words in the selection. (The 
teacher's questions should require thought and application of 
meaning rather than mere repetition of statements in the book. 
Examples: How is a judge like a lawyer? How is a judge different 
from a lawyer? What is the meaning of the root, prefix, and suffix 
in the word, Mediterranean?) 

8. Rereading, whether oral or silent, should be motivated by a new 
and Specific Purpose, such as to clarify meaning, to prove or dis- 
Prove a point, to enjoy the beauty of a passage, to relish the 
humor, and the like, CIE not aware of them, the student should 
be taught the Purposes of rereading.) 

9. The student should evaluate the lesson in terms of what he 
learned, what else he needs to find out, and the degree of ease 

e material. (It is recommended that time 


= of the lesson for several students to 
lesson.) 
10. As the lesson concludes, 


‘For a listing of ski P 
itali 8 of skills to be used in the teacher's questions, see Chapters 
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than to conserve it. Delayed recall tends to be hazy, incomplete, and 
inaccurate; therefore, much of the material has to be reread to clarify 
obscure concepts or unlearn hazy or erroneous ideas. Learning is more 
apt to take place when the first reading is silent and is followed im- 
mediately by discussion to clarify and make meaningful the concepts, 
conclusions, ideas, and generalizations. In other words, an effective 
assignment should extend, enrich, and integrate that which was 
learned in class rather than deal with entirely new materials. Such 
assignments can be undertaken by individuals, small groups, or even 
the entire class. It is not necessary that each lesson be followed by an 
assignment of so-called homework. Effective assignments, designed to 
produce learning, are explicit as to what the student is to do (Include 
specific questions, topics, or issues to be considered.) and how he is 
to do it (Include form of recall expected by the teacher, such as out- 
lining, writing a critical review, preparing and answering inferential 
questions, selecting and memorizing gems of literature.). 

Much time and effort can be saved by the student who has ac- 
quired effective study skills. More effective study methods also foster 
retention. Francis P. Robinson, in Effective Reading, enumerates the 
steps in the SQ3R method (S—survey; Q—question; 3R—read, re- 
cite, review). Briefly, this method of study involves the following 


S| teps : 


1. Survey: Survey the scope of the material to be read. Read the head- 
ings. Glance at pictures, captions, and illustrations. Read the in- 
troductory paragraph and final summary of the chapter. i 

Question: Formulate questions to help comprehend the material by 


turning headings into questions. ; ; 
Read: Read to answer the first question. Adjust the rate of reading 


to the purpose and difficulty of the material. 
Recite: Recite in your own words the answer to the first question. 
Check your answer. If it is correct, jot down key words or other bits 


of information as cues to recall. If the response is incorrect, read 
you can answer the question satisfactorily. 


N 


aa 


j 


the material again until 


(Note: Repeat steps 2-4 for each succeeding question until the 


entire selection is completed.) 

5. Review: Review in your own words what you have learned from 
the entire selection. Check your notes for points not accurately or 
completely recalled. Reread unlearned sections and recite again. 


® Francis P. Robinson, Effective Reading (New York: Harper and Row, 
1962), chap. ii. 
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Then review the entire material until your purpose has been ac- 
complished. 


Much practice is needed by the high school student to gain skills 
in the SQ3R method or any other effective method of study. Any 
procedure needs to be learned and practiced in numerous situations. 


From the methods of study presented here, the student should select 
and adapt those that will be most effective for him. 


This chapter has been concerned with r 
content area, dealing with an arran 
ciples for teaching reading, 
study. Reading is a basic 
teachers have the responsi 
methods for teaching the st 
his respective content areas. 


eading instruction in the 
ged environment, guiding prin- 
and a recommended method for effective 
procedure for learning. Secondary school 
bility of learning and applying effective 
udent to read intelligently the material in 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Evaluation of Reading Skills 


and Comprebension 


How Achieved? 


The teacher of reading must do diagnostic teaching; that is, he must 
ascertain where each student is in relation to skills development so 
that the program he plans will permit maximum development of each 
student. Diagnostic teaching is developmental teaching: it takes each 
student where he is and advances him as rapidly as he can go toward 
his potential. Diagnostic teaching is corrective teaching: it discovers 
minor deficiencies that can be corrected by the classroom teacher, 
enabling him to carry out corrective measures. Diagnostic teaching is 
remedial teaching: it permits the remedial teacher to identify severe 
teading disabilities and provide appropriate remedial procedures. How 
does one provide this kind of teaching? Obviously, continuous evalua- 
tion and appraisal must be maintained. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


The purpose of evaluation is to discover the student’s (1) potential: 


the highest level that his native capacity will permit him to reach; 
(2) achievement: the level at which he is presently working; G) 
application: the extent to which he employs reading for his own 
Purposes in his free time; (4) deficiencies: discrepancies between 
achievement and potential, with possible causes; and (5) interests, 
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attitudes, and feelings: the influence these factors exert in his reading. 
Evaluation will involve many or all of the following procedures: 


(1) Examining school records, interest inventories, or interviews, for 
clues to the student's attitudes, interests, and ways of thinking; 

(2) Comparing results of standardized tests of learning capacity with 
results of achievement tests; 

(3) Discovering, through informal tests and observation of the stu- 
dent, his strengths and weaknesses in various reading situations, 
including skill in word perception, comprehension, reaction, and 
integration; 

(4) Formulating hypotheses as to the nature of deficiencies dis- 
covered; and 

5) Planning a program of instruction. 


Interviews and interest inventory. After the teacher examines 
the school records for information concerning the student’s past 


achievement, it may be advisable for him to give an interest inventory 


or to interview the student. A sample interest inventory appears in 
Appendix Four. The interview may be conducted using such questions 
as the following: 


1. What do you like to do in your spare time? 

2. What type of story do you like to read? 

3. Which subject do you like best? Least? 

4. What are your favorite television and radio programs? 
5. What is the best movie you ever saw? 

6. What do you plan to be five years from now? 


Paper-and-pencil intelligence tests often show a low score for 
the poor reader. Such a low score may be caused by the inability of the 
student to read the questions as well as by his inability to give the 
correct responses, assuming that he has been able to read the ques- 
tions. The student whose reading achievement is higher than his 
measured capacity probably has not been adequately measured in 
capacity. The student whose reading achievement is below his meas- 
ured capacity probably can be taught to read more efficiently. The 
Stanford-Binet test or the Wechsler tests will give an indication of 
reading potential. If the Stanford-Binet score is higher than the read- 
ing-achievement score, the student very likely has the potential to 
read at a higher level. Additional teading potential is also indicated 
when the Wechsler performance score is greater than the verbal score. 

If individual capacity test scores are not available, the teacher 
can get a measure of potential by using informal procedures. 
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Subjective inventory. The subjective inventory (often called the 
Informal Reading Inventory) is a teacher-made test utilized to es- 
tablish various reading levels. These levels, after Betts, are described 
below: 


1. The independent reading level is that level at which the student 
can read with ease without help from the teacher. This level is 
usually identified by the criteria of 90 percent comprehension and 
98 to 99 percent accuracy (word perception). 

2. The instructional reading level is that level at which the student 
should be taught. This level is usually identified by the criteria of 
75 percent comprehension and 95 percent accuracy (word percep- 
tion). 

3. The capacity level is that level at which the student can compre- 
hend 75 percent of the material read to him. This level is also called 
hearing comprehension level. 


The difference between instructional reading level and capacity 
level is an indication of reading potential that is not being utilized. 
Tt can usually be assumed that the reader, with the right kind of in- 
struction, can be taught to read up to capacity level. The procedures 
for constructing and administering a subjective inventory appear in 
Appendix Two. ; 

The subjective inventory offers a convenient, economical way 
for the teacher to evaluate the student's progress. It is constructed 
from classroom materials and can be administered in a reasonably 
short length of time. In addition to helping the teacher, it helps the 
learner to become aware of his own needs. It must be cautioned, how- 
ever, that the effectiveness of the subjective inventory is determined 
by the competence of the teacher. This instrument can be an invalu- 
able aid for the teacher in making his continuous evaluation of the 


student. 


Additional evaluation methods. The judgment of the trained 
and intelligent teacher, when it is based on all available data, is 
superior to any other method of evaluation. Teacher judgment, ie 
lizing analysis and insight, is based on objectives, goals, and expectec 
achievement of the student. The teacher evaluates the student indi- 
vidually and as a member of the group. Nothing can supplant the 


judgment of the teacher. 


Standardized tests of achievement provide objective data about 


1Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction (New York: 


American Book Company, 1957). 
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the student's strengths and weaknesses in reading. Scores of the indi- 
vidual student can be compared with the class average in order to 
discover whether he should be studied further. Comparison of class 
scores with national norms for administrative purposes is often de- 
sirable. Individual and group scores can be compared with capacity 
scores to ascertain the extent to which the student or the class is 
approaching its potential. However, these tests should not be used to 
measure teacher efficiency or to group students into instructional 
levels. The fact that Student A and Student B may have the same 
total score on a standardized reading test will not necessarily be indica- 
tive of identical needs, since the sub-scores will probably not be the 
same for the two. Student A’s total score may be low because of a low 
vocabulary score, while Student B’s low score may reflect a slow rate 
of reading. Hence, each will need a program of instruction geared to 
his individual needs. The informal testing procedures mentioned ear- 
lier are a more adequate diagnostic tool for discovering individual 


needs. Grouping on the basis of informal test results provides the 
basis for diagnostic teaching. 


Reading tests that can be us 
school level can be found in The 
McCullough, and Traxler.2 


eful at the junior- and senior-high- 
Improvement of Reading by Strang, 


This chapter has Presented suggestions for the evaluation of 
student progress by (1) examination of school records and standard- 
ized test results, 


(2) observation by the teacher, and (3) informal 
testing. The pro 


gram of instruction can be no be 


tter than the pro- 
cedures used for evaluation. 


*Ruth Strang, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Traxler, The 
Improvement of Reading 3d ed. (New 


i York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), pp. 353- 


APPENDIX ONE 


Diagnostic Materials 
and Skill-building Exercises 


I. Common errors in word perception may be analyzed by re- 


cording the errors that the student ma 
The teacher then can assign exercises 
overcome whatever difficulties he is having. Us 


kes in reading orally at sight. 
that will help the student to 
ing the analysis of 


errors listed below, the teacher can discover the types of mistakes the 
student makes. 


STIMULUS 
WORD 


live 
contest’ 
looked 
here 
prattle 
giraffe 
crash 
crane 
droop 
chide 
crack 
expect 
was 
meridian 
prow 
stile 


STUDENT 
RESPONSE 


glad 
con’test 
locked 
there 
rattle 
animal 
flash 
crave 
spool 
shied 
crash 
except 
saw 
mederian 
pro 
still 


POSSIBLE TYPE OF ERROR 


guess 
disregard of context clues 
overdependence on word-form clues 
addition 

omission 

overdependence on context clues 
overdependence on final clues 
overdependence on initial clues 
overdependence on medial clues 
confusion of initial consonant blends 
confusion of final consonant sounds 
static (letter) reversal 

Kinetic (word) reversal 

partial reversal 

failure to recognize diphthong 
difficulty with final e principle 
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rote rot failure to recognize final e 
steamed stemmed confusion of short vowel with digraph 
whet wheat confusion of digraph with short vowel 
massage Message difficulty with short vowel 
repeal repel difficulty with long vowel 

II. After the teacher has discovered the types of errors in word 
perception that the student is making, she can then suggest exercises 


that will help him to overcom 


e these errors, 


A. Errors in using word-form clues 


1. Write troublesome words in pairs on the chalkboard and pro- 
nounce one word from each pair, asking the student each time 
whether the first or second word of the pair is pronounced. 
If the words are homonyms, make sentences that illustrate the 
meaning in addition to pronouncing the word. Examples of 
words which may be giving trouble follow, 
there where quite peace exact own 

„their Wear quiet piece extract won 
except place though abroad fare liberal 
expect palace through aboard fair literal 

2. 


Have the student list words or 


emigrant debit exit 


incline embark purify 
immigrant credit 


entrance decline debark contaminate 


B. Errors in using phonics 


1. 


N 


ae 


If the student is havi 
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Have the student pronounce each new word as the substitu- 
tion is made. Example: 


Write the word met on the chalkboard. Erase the m and write 
p to get pet. Then make set, fret, get, wet, whet, etc. Another 
word such as same may be used with the beginning consonants 
t, f, fr, sh, g, etc: 

This same procedure can be used with final sounds. 

. To teach the student that the letter c can represent either the 
soft sound (s) or the hard sound (k), write on the chalkboard 
words which illustrate the principle that the vowel which 
follows the c usually controls the sound it stands for. Example: 


cellar city circle Lucy cake come cold cut 
cent circus cycle cat calf cook cookies cup 


Lead the student to the generalization that when the c is fol- 
lowed by e, i, or y, it usually has the soft sound; if it is fol- 
lowed by any other vowel or consonant (except ch, the di- 
graph), it has the hard sound. 
Similarly, illustrate that the same generalization will usually 
hold for hard and soft g. 

. To develop the generalization that some consonant letters are 
silent, the teacher can use words from the list which follows 
to help the student to arrive at his own generalization. 


ball, letter, hopped, buzz, happy, grassy, carefully, across 
(Generalization: when double consonants appear in a word, 


one is silent.) 


debt oh pneumonia caught 
receipt eh aisle right 
doubt knife island freight 
lamb knave islet weight 
limb knee listen 

climb knew hasten 

plumber knit bustle 

crumb knock often 

scent could soften 

scene would glisten 

ascent should castle 

descend talk write 

science walk wrench 


scissors palm wretch 
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gnarl calm wrong 
gnash hymn wrap 
gnaw column wreck 
gnome autumn wring 
sign pneumatic sight 
design ptomaine night 
ah psalm ought 
pseudonym nigh 
bought 


Have the student pronounce words from this list and tell 
which letters are sounded when he says each word. Ask him 
how many letters he sees when he says each word. Lead him 
to the generalization that when he sees certain combinations 
of letters, one or more of the letters may be silent. 


6. To teach the generalization that each vowel letter represents 


more than one sound, have the student pronounce the words 
listed below. 


fat ate care car father 
get Pete her here 

it bite firm 

hot hole for 

cup use fur 


After he pronounces all the words containing the same vowel 


letter, have him generalize that the same vowel letter may 
represent more than one sound. 


Other generalizations that he may make are that (1) the er of 
her, the ir of fir, and the ur of fur represent the same sound; 
(2) the a of father represents the same sound as the o of hot; 
and (3) all the words in the second column contain the 


sound that is the same as the name of the first vowel letter in 
each word. 


7. List words to illustrate the open 


syllable principle (a syllable 
that ends with a vowel letter is a 


n open syllable). 


me go nation my bi’focals Cn.) 
we no fa’tal fly Bible 
she so fa’mous sky bi‘as 


me‘dium open ma’ple sly/ly 
te’dious yo'kel voracious _psy’chic 
prime’ val preco'cious impa’tient reply'ing 
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Have the student say each word in a list and help him to 
arrive at the generalization that when the vowel is the final 
letter of a short word or an accented syllable, the vowel usually 
represents the long sound. Have him find other words that 
illustrate the principle, noting that this principle does not 
hold when the vowel is in an unstressed syllable. 

8. List words to illustrate the closed-syllable principle (a syllable 
which ends with a consonant is a closed syllable) using words 
with accented syllables which end in a consonant. 

9. The final e principle can be developed similarly, using words 
such as the following. 


ate cake time hope rebuke 
game like bone rode cube 
made tide strove close 

take side home tube 


10. Write on the chalkboard short words which contain only one 
vowel letter followed by r, then have the student read the words 
and identify the vowel sound he hears when he says each 
word. Point out the generalization that the r modifies the 
sound of the vowel so that it is neither long nor short. Fol- 
lowing are some words that may be used. 


far her fir for hurt 

barn pert bird corn curl 

car Bert shirt horse purr 
11. Often when the only vowel letter in a word or an accented 


s the letter a followed by l or w, the vowel sound is 
nor short, but has the sound of a in ball and law. 
Je is more likely to hold in short words than in 
The frequency of occurrence of this condition 


syllable i 
neither long 
This princip! 
long words. rren 
warrants the teaching of the generalization. 


Have the student pronounce words such as the following. 


all saw 
walk straw 
talk crawl 
ball fawn 
hall paw 


Have the student note the sound of the vowel in each word. 


Help him to arrive at the generalization. = 
12. Using a procedure similar to that given above, familiarize the 
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1 


Ww 


student with the diphthong sounds. Words like those which 
follow may be used. 


toy mouse soon 
boy loud too 
point shout stood 
voice brown books 
noise how shook 


. List on the chalkboard such words as the following to develop 


the principle of the vowel digraph (two vowel letters with 
one sound), 


bean preach steed reap 
say lied bloat hied 
reach snail frail croak 
pie train cue due 


Have the student pronounce the words and listen for the 
vowel sound in each word. Lead him to the generalization 
that the first vowel in each word is long and the second is 
silent. Develop the principle that a vowel digraph is two 
letters which represent only one sound and that the first 
vowel is usually long and the second silent. 


- Words suitable for developing proficiency in the recognition 


and use of the schwa (the soft, unstressed sound in an un- 
accented syllable) follow. 


pen’cil 


board’er 
under ta’ken prob’lem 
trav’el wad'dle 
a greed’ heav’en 
polar de’mon 
weap’on dollar 
circus care’ful 


Have the student identify the schwa sound and the vowel 
letter that represents it i 


n each word as he pronounces it. 
CThe letter that Tepresents the schwa sound has been italicized 
in each word.) 


C. Errors in using structural analysis 


1. 


Have the student identify the two words which make up each 
compound word from a 


list such as the following. 
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something peanut playthings 
playhouse birthday battlefield 
into postman overseas 
cannot airplane timepiece 
grandfather railroad songbird 


. Have him construct compound words from short words such 
as school, ball, time, room, road, ship, man, grand, air, and 


ground. 
. List contractions on the chalkboard and have the student iden- 


tify the long form of each, or list the long form and have him 
identify the short form. The following list contains many of 
the contractions frequently used in conversational speech and 
writing. 


let’s let us he’s he is 
don’t do not shouldn’t should not 
I'm I am wouldn’t would not 
it’s it is there’s there is 
isn’t is not you'll you will 
can’t can not he'll he will 
doesn’t does not hasn’t has not 
that’s that is they're they are 
won't will not I've I have 
didn’t did not aren't are not 
we'll we will Till I will 

rd I would you're you are 
couldn’t could not _ haven't have not 
we'd we had we'd we would 
weren't were not youve you have 
shan’t shall not she'll she will 
ma'am madam hadn’t had not 


yonder’s yonder is jack-o’-Jantern jack of the lantern 


. To check the student’s knowledge of inflected or variant forms, 
use a list of words, such as that which follows, to have him 
construct the root word for each inflected form. 


going (go) 

takes (take) 
boxes (box) 
churches (church) 
pushes (push) 
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vr 


gs 


. Have the stu 


. Similar exercises can b 


stranded (strand) 
losing Close) 
moved (move) 
jumped (jump) 
delaying (delay) 
denied (deny) 
repelled (repel) 
tepealed repeal) 
enveloped (envelop) 
allies (ally) 
valleys (valley) 
knives (knife) 


wolves (wolf) 


. As a variation, the teacher may ask the student to write in- 


flected forms for selected root words, 

Select a prefix or a suffix that is causing difficulty and ask 
the student to make derivatives from selected root words. 
Have the student use the words in sentences or give a defini- 
tion for each derived word formed. 


a. Words suitable for practice with the prefix re are tell, read, 
work, wrote, play, teach, string, finish, and so on. 

b. Words suitable for Practice with the suffix able are laugh, 
read, favor, account, comfort, reason, believe, and so on. 


- Using troublesome derived words, have the student identify 


the root word, prefix, and/or suffix and give definitions of each. 


dent divide words into syllables and give the 
t he employs in making the divisions. Words 
such an exercise are: drum mer, lady, run ning, 
mountain, ready, la dle, pickle, tested, rushed, landed, 
stacked, pre pay ment, and un mind ful. 

To provide practice with the generalization that the accent 
usually falls on the first syl 
of three syllables unless th 
which illustrate the two ty 


Principle thai 
suitable for 


for'ti tude, fos’ter, par’a chute, (prefix), per mis’sive (prefix), 


pro fes’sion (prefix), med’j cate, mem'brane, en camp’ (prefix), 
and empire, 


€ constructed to illustrate the other pun 
ciples of accentuation. 
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D. Errors in using the dictionary 


1. Readiness for dictionary use 


a. 


List on the chalkboard such words as the following: 


Mother make go 
car me Father 
man come in 

am running see 


Have the student group all the words that begin with the 
same initial consonant: Mother, man, make, and me. Later, 
list words that begin with the initial consonants m, f, s, and 
have the student place them in the proper groups. The next 
step is to have the student alphabetize according to the 
second letter, third letter, and fourth letter. 


. Present familiar words and have the student locate them 


in the dictionary. 

Have the student write the Jetters of the alphabet in se- 
quence. Then have him write the alphabet in three parts 
as preparation for determining the correct third of the 
dictionary to turn to when opening it to locate a word. 


Part 1: a bied efg 


Part 2:hijkIlmnop 
Part 3: qrstuvwxyz 


List alphabetically familiar words beginning with different 
initial letters and have the student find words as the 


teacher says them. 


about give quick 
barn hill road 
come jump she 
daddy ladder tell 
every on use 
five pig wash 


d in the same way that 
ten from a to z. 
various letters of 


Point out that the words are liste: 
they come in the alphabet when it is writ 
Have the student identify the location of 
the alphabet. 


What letter comes after f? 


What letter comes after v? 
What letter comes after m? 
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m 


oq 


What letter comes before k? 
What letter comes before £? 
What letter comes before p 


What letter comes two letters before g 
What letter comes two letters before u? 
What letter comes two letters before P 


What letter comes two letters after d? 
What letter comes two letters after s} 


. Have the student arrange these letters in alphabetical 


order: 


vtbhewjoramiy 


. Present a letter, such as & and have the student give the 


letter which precedes and the letter which follows it: 


—g-: fgh 


. Have the student complete exercises like the following: 


aĝa -N n a 


f_h Tot k_m 


. Present an alphabetized list of words some of which begin 


with the same letter, as follows: 


about camp home 
alone cave hurry 
away eat jump 
bed every just 
but foot new 


Have the student locate certain 


words in the list, such as 
away, cave, jump, and every. 


2. Location skills 


a. 


Exercises in alphabetizing 


C1) Present words not in alphabetical order in a numbered 
list and have the student write the letter to which the 


dictionary should be opened in order to locate the word. 
Word Letter to look for 
canoe a 
yesterday SS 
bait 


T 
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(2) 


G) 


ic) 


G) 


tunnel 


repeated 
informed 


Present words beginning with various letters and ask 
the student to tell whether he would open the dic- 
tionary to the first third, second third, or last third to 


find each. 

To which third of the dictionary would you open the 
dictionary to find the following words? 

peck least matches 

hammer window frisky 

flooded awful balanced 
disappear repeat sighed 

Present a letter and have the student fill in the two 
letters which precede and the two letters which fol- 
low it, as follows: 


a) ea a n 


—_--V-— --q-- 


Present a list of words and have the student write 
them in alphabetical order by second letter, as follows: 


tortoise enjoy pure eaten 
awful bicycle aunt trip 
screaming boy seems running 
repairing road turtle bring 


Have the student practice opening the dictionary as 
near the first letter of the entry word as he can and 
write the name of the letter to which he opened it, as 


follows: 
Word Letter to which I opened the dictionary 


spent 
allowed — 
obey — 
frisky — 


million 
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twice — 


porcupine 


(6) Ask such questions as the following: 


Will to come before try? 

Will come be found before camp? 

Does bat come after buy? 

In what order would you write these words alpha- 
betically: look, learn, and lama? 


b. Exercises in using guide words 


(1) Place on the chalkboard the following guide words and 
ask the questions listed below: 


First Guide Word Second Guide Word 
class curry 
Questions: 


Will you find comb on this page? Explain. F 

Will you find chipmunk on this page? Why not? Will 
you turn backwards or forwards to find chipmunk? 
Why? 

Will you find cut on this page? Why not? Which way 
will you turn to find cut? Why? 


(2) Supply a list of words such as the following: 


died pie mounted 
least sense car 
suited bend drew 


Have the student write the guide words found at the 
top of the page where he finds each word, 


c. Exercises for finding entry words for derived words and 
word variants 


(1) Place on the chalkboard the words listed below. and 
ask the student to identify the root word in eal 
Have him decide whether he can locate the Word in 
the dictionary. (He may need to look up the Rake or 
the suffix to get the meaning.) 


unlawful inferential 
striding Tepetitive 
miscalculated disregards 


spee dily ladies 
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(2) Present a list of words to be analyzed into parts— 
prefix, root, suffix, and ending. 

(3) Place on the chalkboard a list of words illustrating 
changes in derivatives that must be noted in selecting 
the entry word to look for. Have the student identify 
the entry word he will use. 


deemphasized Cemphasize) 
reclassification (classify) 
godlessness (godless) 
Teiterates (reiterate) 


3. Pronunciation skills 


a. Exercises in using key words 


C1) Have the student note the key words in the dictionary 
and isolate the sounds of the vowels in each. Then 


have him use the key words to get the correct sounds 
for the following words. 


sepulcher 
epitome 
harass 
embarrass 
kaleidoscope 

(2) Have the student list the key words for the diacritical 
marks used in his dictionary. 

b. Exercises in using syllables and accents as aids to pronun- 
ciation. 

(1) List words on the chalkboard. Have the student di- 
vide each word into syllables, place the accent mark 
on the proper syllable, and mark the vowels with dia- 
critical marks, omitting silent letters as he writes each 
word. 

commerce 
fauna 
cosmic 
magnificent 
reprehensible 

(2) Have the student underscore the accented syllable in 
each word and give a meaning for the word. 


abstract 
content 
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detail 
inquiry 
retention 


(3) Have the student underscore the syllable with the 
secondary accent. 
predisposition 
oceanic 
editorial 
scandalmonger 
pamphleteer 


4. Meaning skills 


a. Exercises involving words with multiple meanings 


C1) Have the student look up words and find the number 
of different meanings each has. 


bear cap 
content knot 
place dog 
well abstract 


(2) Have the student identify the following abbreviations: 


adj. int. prep. 
ady, n. v. 
art. pl. vii 
conj. nE 


(3) Have the student identify the part of speech of the 
following words: 


too clearly 
beautiful gravitate 
absent verbal 
very into 


(4) Have the studen 


t write synonyms or antonyms for a 
list of words. 


C5) Have the student 
following sentence: 
that it fits smooth] 


look up the italicized words in the 
s and restate the definition given so 
y into the sentence: 


(a) He made innumerable trips to the store. (Defi- 
nition: “more than can be counted.” Student re- 


a 
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writes: “He made more trips than he could count 
to the store.”) 

Cb) His horse was manageable. 

Cc) He dressed, preparatory to going out. 

Cd) They counteracted the accusation. 

Ce) The man was not bald; he had a recessive hairline. 


(6) Have the student select a correct meaning to fit the 
context: 


(a) The dog on the lathe was broken. 

(b) We will pound on the door till it is opened. 
Cc) This calls for abstract thinking. 

(d) He exercised on the horse in the gymnasium. 
Ce) Children must mind their teachers. 


(7) Have the student write “true” or “false.” 


(a) A carrion crow is an American buzzard. 

Cb) An octopus is an eight-sided figure. 

Cc) Everyone would like to be sapient. 

Cd) A topgallant is a real Beau Brummel. 

(e) A gardenia has white petals. 

CE) A dental technician repairs dented fenders on 
automobiles. 
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1 
The Subjective Inventory 


-con- 

Description. The subjective inventory is an informal, — 
structed test used to ascertain the student’s instructional, ind at aban 
and capacity level. It is constructed with acing Ee ial y 
from a graded series of basal readers or other material, t Le a noke 
of which is known. These selections are bound together E a each 
book, coded so that the teacher will know the difficulty leve! ae 
selection, Each selection should be long enough for silent rea ie 6 
oral reading. The silent teading should precede the oral re real 
that the student gets into the story before being called upon 
at sight, s aig 

: A mimeographed copy of the selection, along with man þe 
questions and comprehension questions of various types, 1 d include 
available for the teacher's use. Comprehension questions shou making 
checks on (1) getting the main idea; (2) noting details; G) 


ceri RA 5) 
inferences; (4) organizing ideas, events, and relationships; and ( 
vocabulary, 


Use. To be sure that the student evel at 
egin reading one or two levels below the le 


to read the selection, th 
selection silently, as th 


z as 
e student then reads the second part of the selection orally 
rs 


*The teacher is cani ; a copyrighted 
€ teacher is cautioned to obtain Permission to reproduce 
material, 
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the teacher checks his errors on the mimeographed copy of the ma- 
terials. A code such as the one that follows permits rapid checking: 


1. Encircle a word or part of word omitted. 

2. Indicate inserted word by a caret and write the word above the 
caret. 

. Above a mispronounced word indicate the student’s pronunciation. 

. Draw a wavy line under repeated word or phrase. 

| Place a P above a word that the teacher has to pronounce for the 


student. 


The teacher should check comprehension after the oral reading. 

The procedure outlined above should be continued with suc- 
ceedingly higher levels until the teacher finds (1) the highest level at 
which the student can read with good comprehension and accuracy 
in word perception—the independent reading level; (2) the highest 
level at which systematic instruction can be given—the instructional 
reading level; and (3) the level at which the child is thwarted and 
baled by the material—the frustration level. After the frustration 
level has been reached, the teacher should read to the student from 
succeedingly higher levels until he finds (4) the highest level at 
which the ‘student comprehends well when the material is read to 
him—the probable capacity level Chearing comprehension level). 

The criteria for each of the levels are as follows: 


wm & w 


COMPRE- 
HENSION 
(IN PER- TENSION 
LEVEL WORD PERCEPTION CENT) SYMPTOMS 
independent 98-99 percent 90 none 
instructional 95-96 percent 75 none 
frustration 90 percent or less 50 or finger pointing, 
less vocalization, 
and so forth 
probable capacity understands and i 


uses words orally 


Purposes. The subjective inventory should be administered to ed) 
any new entrant to the classroom, (2) any other student whose in- 
structional level and independent level are not known, and (3) any 


student who is to be given remedial instruction. 
The instrument can be used for many diagnostic purposes. The 


teacher can discover the kinds of errors the student makes in reading 
orally and provide for corrective experiences. Over-dependence on 
context clues is indicated by the student’s substitution of a synonym 
which does not resemble the original word. Need for other word- 
attack skills is indicated if the student spells out or tries to sound out 


every new word he meets. 
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For a more detailed presentation of the subjective inventory the 
reader is referred to Betts, Emmett A., Foundations of Reading In- 
struction. New York: American Book Company, 1957; or Harris, Al- 
bert J., How to Increase Reading Ability, 4th ed. New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1961. 
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Group Subjective Inventory’ 


The subjective inventory, administered individually, is a Tety 
effective technique for showing the level of the student's rea ing 
ability. This technique can be adapted for group samin SG to 
discover the student who is having difficulty with the material he is 
expected to read, so that an individual subjective inventory can 


administered. 


teri is using or might use in t : 
erial that the student is using S d to ascertain student 


i ith social 
needs in social studies; hence, he will construct the test with 


studies material. The English teacher will need to 


needs in reading English material and i a use materials 
from English textbooks or collateral reading m n ants PCa) Tuas 
pe pen toried in Mrs. Mary L. Theofield’s Subjective In 


ventory are: 


1. Comprehension 

2. Vocabulary 

3. Inferential thinking 

4. Anticipation of future events 


SUBJECTIVE READING INVENTORY 
Nome ———— -l Dii e 
School 


Case No. ————— 


ighted ma- 
p scion to reproduce copys} 
1 The teacher is cautioned to get permission P 
terials. 
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Orientation 


Everyone at some time in his life wants to succeed in me . ee 
especially well and in receiving recognition for his success. ate 
woman in this story does not belong to our age of career women, wf 
powered cars, and television, but her efforts to create a Spe ied f 
her own before she dies will arouse your sympathy. Read silently an 
then I will ask you some questions about the story. 


CHave the student read silently to p. 7, end of first paragraph, “. . » 
on her thin white hair.”) 


Observe silent reading for signs of: 

Pe Nervous tensions: a 
2p movement’ 
3. Finger pot Be ———= 


4, Concentration ——__ 


Comprehension of silent reading 
1. Main idea (10 points): : 
How did Mehetabel gradually gain importance in the family? 

2. Organization (20 points): PET: 
Trace Mehetabel’s steps in making the quilt from the original idea 
to its becoming a local attraction. 

3. Making inferences (20 points): "3 

a. As the story opened, how did Mehetabel feel about her position 
in the family? 

b. What picture of Mehetabel’s 
ing of her old age? 

Securing details (20 points): 

a. Name two of the very boring household tasks that Mehetabel 
was expected to perform. 

b. How did the family spend its evenings? 

. Anticipating future events (20 points): 

How will Mehetabel feel when the quilt is finished? 

i Vocabulary development (10 points_A| 

term correctly identified or used.): 


youth can you imagine from know- 


> 


llow one point for each 


a. tedious f. monotonous 
b. incredulous g. compromise 
c. innumerable h. portfolio 

d. vague i. listless 

e. notable 


j. acclaim 
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Oral Reading 


After five years the quilt was completed and the very next day it 
was rushed to the fair. Mehetabel was thrilled when her brother ar- 
ranged her trip to the fair, for never in her life had she been more 
than six miles from home. When she returned, tired but delighted, the 
family gathered around her to ask about the wonders of the fair— 
the animals, the horse races, the jams, and the jellies. Let us read the 
rest of the story orally to see what Mehetabel’s experiences at the fair 
were. 


“ Did any of the horses in our town race?’ asked young Thomas. 


‘I didn’t see the races.’ 

‘How about the preserves?” asked Sophia. 

‘I didn’t see the preserves,’ said Mehetabel calmly. ‘You see, I 
went right to the room where the quilt was, and then I didn’t want to 
leave (5°) it, It had been so long since I'd seen it. I had to look at it 


first real good myself, and then I looked at the others to see if there 
begun comin’ 


was any that could come up to it. And then the people ; 
and I got so interested 0% in hearin’ what they had to say I couldn't 
think of goin’ anywheres else. I ate my lunch right there too, and I’m 
glad as can be I did, too; for what do you think?’—she gazed about 
her with kindling eyes—‘while I stood there with a sandwich in one 
hand didn’t the head of the hull concern come in and open the glass 
door and pin ‘First Prize’ right in the middle of the quilt! 07) 
There was a stir of congratulations and proud exclamation. 
Then Sophia returned again to the attack. ‘Didn't you go to see any 


thing {200} else? she queried. 
E Why, no; said Mehetabel. ‘Only the quilt. Why should T? 
She fell into a reverie where she saw again the glorious Caer 
of her hand and brain hanging before all the world with vee mn ” 
highest approval on it. She longed to make her listeners er P sp a3 
did vision with her. She struggled for words; she ached P ind y ot 
unknown superlatives. ‘I tell you it looked like— = cake 
paused, hesitating. (2751 Vague recollections of hymn-book p = sie 
came into her mind, the only form of literary expression $ 5 


PE fli- 
but they were dismissed as being sacrilegious, PP N ZERI 
ciently forcible. Finally, ‘I tell you it looked e s the supreme 
them, and sat staring into the fire, on ber mene > 
content of an artist who has realized his ideal. 

field. 
* From “The Bedquilt” from Hillsboro es yee E i by 
Copyright 1915 by Holt, Rinehart and wer ze ane and Win- 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Reprinted by permission of * olt, 


ston, Inc. 
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How did Mehetabel spend her day at the fair? 


Comprehension score: Accuracy score: 


Specific diffculties observed: ———— 


The group inventory will probably reveal between 15% m pe 
of the students in a typical class with deficiencies in compre a 
vocabulary, location skills, and so on. These deficiencies a noi a 
but symptoms of difficulties. In order to arrive at the reading i sa he 
the students one must discover the cause of the deficiencies. a 
tory appraisal of the causes may be done in the group situation. m 
The teacher will haye each student who revealed deficienc 


to read at sight several paragraphs from a predetermined selection 
typical of the difficulty level of the textbook as 
reads, the teacher will n 


To discover deficiencies in e 


additional questions on the se 


Check list 
1. General symptoms of difficulty 


a. Head movement 

b. Finger Pointing 

c. Nervous tension 

d. Lip movement 

e. Book held improperly 

2. Symptoms of word-perception difficulty 

+ Omission of words 

» Insertion of words 

- Repetition of words 

- Mispronunciation 

- Substitution of words 
eficiency in word-perception 

(1) Deficient phonic analysis 


(2) Deficient structural analysis (prefix, root, suffix) 
(3) Deficient word for 


m Cinability to recognize known ele- 
ments) 
(4) Deficient syllabication 
(5) Deficient Context clues 


3. Comprehension 
a. Deficient back, 


ground of information 
b. Deficient Concept development 
c. Deficient inferential thinking 


moun TDD 


techniques 


> 
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4. Symptoms of deficiency in expression 
a. Inattention to punctuation 
b. Inadequate phrasing of thought units 
c. High-pitched or monotonous voice 
d. Too much or too little volume 
e. Slow, laborious reading 
f. Poor enunciation 
g. Inattention to conversational tone 


After the teacher has administered the silent and oral group 
tests, he will without doubt discover several students who need fur- 
ther individual diagnosis. These students should be given an indi- 
vidual subjective inventory to discover reading needs. 
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Name — Age 
School 


L 


2. 
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Inventory of Student Interests 


Grade ——— 


-a a 


How do you view yourself as a reader? 


r ? 
What do your friends call you? What would you like to be called 


- List your best friends, 


a. Friend 
b. Age 


c. Why do you like him? 


- Do you belong to any clubs? Name them. 


- What are your hobbies? 

» What do you do in your free time? 

- Do you have a pet that is all your own? What? 
- What pets would you like to own? 


. How often do you see movies? 


17, 


. What is the farthest place from home you have 


» Have you traveled by the following means? Where 
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a. Name the best movie you ever saw. 


b. What kind of movies do you like best? 


. How often do you watch T.V.? 


a. Name your favorite program. 


b. What programs do you watch regularly? 


. What is your favorite radio program? 


a. What other programs do you like? 


b. When do you listen to them? 


. What do you like to do with 


a. Your father? 
b. Your mother? 
c. Your brothers? 


d. Your sisters? 


. What distant places would you like to see? 


been? 


-+ Where do you spend your vacation? 


to? 


a. An airplane 

b. A ship 

c. A train 

What do you like to read? 


a. What is the best book you evet read? 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


2 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 
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b. What are some of the books you own? 


c. What are some books you would like to own? 


z ; i 
What magazines do you read? Do you read magazines at home o 


at school? 


What newspapers do you read? Which parts of the newspaper do 


you read? 


Name the most exciting thing you ever did in school. 


- What do you like about school? 


What do you not like about school? 

What would you like to know more about? 
How do you study at home? 

a. When do you study? 

b. Where do you study? 

c. Do you ask for help? 

d. Who helps you? 

Which teacher taught you the most? 

What is the biggest disappointment you ever had? 
Would you like to be older or younger? 

a. How old would you like to be? 


b. Why? 


Would you like to be someone else? Who? 
What will you be when You are grown? 


of 


30. 


31. 
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If you could have anything you wanted, what three wishes would 
you make? 


a. 
b. 
ĝi 


What was the happiest day of your life? 
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ad 


w 


wm 
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Dictionary Teaching Aids 


- American Book Company, “A Project to help beginners learn the 


simplest of all dictionary pronunciation systems.” New York: 
American Book Company. 

A chart useful for teaching the pronunciation system used in 
the ABC Webster's Elementary Dictionary. Suitable for class- 
room use. Exercises included. 


American Book Company, Enriched Reading through Better and 
Wider Use of the Dictionary. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

A brochure explaining the dictionary program followed by 
the basal readers of the American Book Company. Exercises in- 


cluded. 


. Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, World Book Encyclo- 


pedia Dictionary. Chicago, Illinois: Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, 1963. 


A guide to twelve important features of words. 
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APPENDIX SEVEN 


Glossary of Terms 


Accent Cor Stress): increase in force, stress, or emphasis given to a 
syllable or word in speaking. A syllable may have a primary 
accent or a secondary accent, or it may be unstressed. In pluri- 
syllable words, a primary accent will occur and often a second- 
ary accent will be needed to indicate that the accented part of 
the word is pronounced with more emphasis or stress than the 
other parts. 

Primary accent: the stress given the syllable that has the most em- 
phasis. The first syllable is accented in the following words: 
cover (kuv'ar), forty Cfôr'ti), or \‘kav-r\,\‘fort-€\. The follow- 
ing word has two primary accents: headmaster Ched’mas'tar) 
or \‘hed-mast-r\. 

Secondary accent: the stress given the syllable that has less emphasis 
than the syllable with a primary accent but more emphasis than 
the unstressed syllable. A word which has both a primary and 
a secondary accent is wigwag (wig’wag’) or \ ‘wig-,wag \ . (The 
attention of the reader is called to the two different systems of 
placement of the accent marks in the illustrations given above. 
In one system the primary accent mark is placed after the 
syllable; in the other system it is placed before the syllable. 
The first system calls for the secondary accent to be lighter 
and again placed after the syllable, while the second system 
calls for the mark to be placed before the syllable but below 
the line of type. It is imperative that teachers become thor- 
oughly familiar with the dictionaries that are to be used by 
their students.) 

Unstressed syllable: the syllable that is sounded with the least 
emphasis or stress. In the word familiar (fə mil'yar) or 
\fo-'mil-yar\, the first and the third syllables are unstressed. 
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No accent mark is placed on the unstressed, or unaccented 
syllable. “ 

Affix: a prefix or a suffix. 

Antonym: a word having the opposite meaning of another word. 
Cup and down) 

Bibliotherapy: utilization of reading as an adjunct to psychotherapy. 

Blend: the combining of two or more sounds in a word with each 
sound retaining its identity. Consonant sounds or vowel sounds 
may be blended. The knowledge that the letters representing 
these sounds cannot be separated in reading or writing the 
words is useful in dividing words into syllables and in pro- 
nouncing words so divided. (Examples of consonants that are 
blended are stop, scream, gasps, and stripe. Examples of 
blended vowels are boil, shout, cow, and boy. Note that the 
vowel blend is called a diphthong.) 

Capacity level: the highest level at which the student can compre- 
hend material read to him. If this level is higher than his achieve- 
ment level in reading, he can be expected, with proper instruc- 
tion, to approach this level in reading. 

Compound word: a word that is made up of two or more words. 
Compound words may be written as one word (schoolhouse), 
hyphenated (son-in-law), or as separated words (dry cell). 

Comprehension: ability to get meaning from spoken or printed 
symbols, Literal comprehension involves getting stated meaning; 
inferred comprehension involves getting the meaning the author 
wishes to convey, Or “reading between the lines. 


Consonant: a speech sound made with some obstruction of the air 
Jate. In the English lan- 


passage by the lips, teeth, tongue, or pê nglis 
guage, there are 22 consonant sounds and two combinations of 
sounds, The underscored parts of the following words represent 


the consonant sounds: be, dog, fun, go hit, keep, lap, man, no, 
thin, this, vim, well, yes, zebra, 


, pay, Tun, sit, show, tap, . 
er th). The ch of each and the tch of itch represent the 
combination of t and sh; the j of job and the dg of ridge repre- 


sent the combination of d and zh. 


Consonant blend: see Blend. i i ; Ba 

Content area: subject-matter area; that is, English, science, agricul- 
ture, and so on. : : 

Context: the pictures, diagrams, graphs, and the sa along we 
the words, sentences, and paragraphs which make up the read- 
ing material. The use of context to arrive at the meaning of a 
new word is a useful aid. 


Deductive teaching: instructional n 
the specific, learning @ principle and ap 


method, going from the general to 
plying it in a specific 
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situation. Example: Have the student memorize the principle 
that in a vowel digraph usually the first vowel has the long 
sound and the second is silent. Then expect him to apply the 
principle in his reading. 

Derivative (or Derived form): a word made by affixing a prefix, a 
suffix, or a prefix and a suffix to a root word. (Examples: re- 
form, formless, reformatory.) 

Diacritical marks: marks or characters to show the sound represented 
by a letter. Examples: 4 as in ate, % as in căt, ä as in father. 

Digraph: two letters, vowels or consonants, representing one sound, 
as in each, pie, coat, show, write, pick. The sound represented 
by the digraph may be the sound of one of the letters or a new 
sound as in sew and sing. 

Diphthong: see Blend. 


Etymology: science of the origin and development of a word. 

Figurative language (Figures of speech): devices used to add color 
and concreteness to writing. (Examples: simile—“as strong as 
an ox,” metaphor—“a heart of gold”) 

Guide words: words put at the top of a dictionary page to indicate 
the first and last entry word on the page. 

Homograph: a word spelled like another word. The two words may 
have the same sound (rail: letters from post office; mail: coat 
of armor) or different sounds (read: present; read: past). The 
words usually have a different origin and a different meaning. 

Homonym: a word spelled differently from but pronounced like 
another word. (Examples: need—knead) 

Homophone: a word spelled like another w 
it, but with a different meanin 
saw [v.]) 


Inductive teaching: instructional method going from the specific to 
the general; arriving at a principle by examining many specific 
occurrences of its application. (Example: The child is shown 
words in which vowel digraphs occur and is helped to generalize 
that usually the first vowel has the long sound and the second 
is silent.) i 

Inflected form (Word variant or Variant form): a word which has 
an inflectional ending (variant ending). Some inflected forms 
are made by internal changes instead of adding endings. (Exam- 
ples: man, men; goose, geese; swim, swam) 

Inflectional ending: a letter or letters affixed to a word to show 
changes in case, comparison, gender, mood, number, tense, or 
voice. Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs may 
be changed grammatically by placing endings on them. Com- 


mon endings are s, es, er, est, ed, d, t, and ing. (Inflectional 
endings are also called variant endings.) 


ord and pronounced like 
g. (Example: saw [n.] and 
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Integration: the facet of interpretation involving the fusion of all 
past experience of the reader with the material being read, re- 
sulting in changes in ways of thinking, attitudes, and behavior. 

Interpretation: the total act of reading, involving word perception, 
comprehension, reaction, and integration. 

Language arts: the four facets of communication: listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. 

Linguistics: the science of human speech: origin, structure, and 
changes in language or languages. 

Meaning unit: root, prefix, or suffix of a word. 

Monosyllable: a word composed of a single syllable. (Example: cat) 

Phonetic analysis: a term unfortunately used to mean analyzing the 
sounds of printed words to arrive at pronunciation. A less con- 
fusing term is phonic analysis. 

Phonetic word: a word in which each letter represents the sound that 
is usually attached to the letter, and in which each sound is rep- 
resented by the particular letter used in the word to represent 
the sound. (Example: bit) 

Phonetics: the science of speech sound. In phonetics, the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet is employed to indicate the pronun- 
ciation of words. 

Phonic analysis: the analysis of printed words for sounds to arrive 
at the pronunciation. 


the science of speech sound as it relates to reading. In 


Phonics: 
phonics, the usual letters of the alphabet are employed with 
diacritical markings to indicate the pronunciation of words. 


Plurisyllable: a word which is composed of more than one syllable. 

Polysyllable: a word which is composed of three or more syllables. 

Prefix: a meaning element affixed to the beginning of a word to 
modify its meaning. (Example: unhappy) 

Reaction: the facet of interpretation involving thinking about, eval- 

g upon ideas, style, tech- 


uating, responding to, and reflecting | 
niques, logic, and so forth, of the writer. Reaction may be emo- 


tional or critical or both emotional and critical. 
Root word (Base word, Stem): a word in its simplest form to which 
may be affixed prefixes, suffixes, or inflectional endings. CEx- 


ample: unmanly) 
Schwa: the symbol used 


vowel in many uns! 


to represent the indeterminate sound of the 
tressed syllables. The schwa represents the 
sound of the ‘italicized vowel letters in the following words: 
ado, label, pencil, labor, mucus, and Presbyterian. The sound so 
represented is also called the schwa. (Note that some diction- 
aries use this symbol to represent the short u sound in the 
accented syllable, as well as in the unaccented syllable.) 


